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Like finding 4 needle in a hayelack 


Everyone knows that finding a needle in a haystack is nearly impossible, but 
the chemist has shown how to do a comparable job quickly and easily in finding 
and removing contaminating metals from solutions. 

To find these “needles in haystacks” the chemist uses yellow prussiate of 
soda, produced by American Cyanamid Company. This chemical promptly 
seeks out unwanted metals and inactivates or removes them from solution. 

For example, it removes traces of copper present in certain refined gasolines, and 
is used to remove contaminating iron from tin-plating solutions. Also, yellow 
prussiate of soda helps acid pickling solutions produce cleaner surfaces and 
brighter finishes on certain steels. Current research indicates its use in the surface 
treatment of sheet steel to assure stain-free porcelain enamel finishes on 
refrigerators and other household equipment. 

Thus yellow prussiate of soda, well known in the production of iron blue and 
chrome green pigments and in textile printing, presents to the chemist a new aid 
in removing contaminants in many industrial processes. It is one of many 
Cyanamid chemicals that are solving little-known problems for the industries 
that serve you. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid LOMPA 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, Ne 


Supplying Chemicals for the Process Industries is one of Cyanamid’s Basic Services 
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Excess 


“WNXCESS PROFITS” is a silly phrase. If a company 
E ever did make too much money, there would 
be a stampede of new companies entering that 
business. That new competition would cut down 
all profits in a hurry. That’s the free part of 
free enterprise. 


Actually, with inflated prices for equipment 
and ridiculous tax rates, American corporations 
have not made enough profits to keep their plants 
modern (43% of machine tools in U. S. factories 
are 10 years old or older). And obsolete equip- 
ment soon makes jobs obsolete, too. 


WOMAN'S COLLESE LIBRARY 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 
DURHAM, N. C. 


You can be sure it was someone with no 
knowledge of the facts of industrial life who 


named it “excess profits tax.” 
It should be renamed and called what it is. 


Excess tax. 
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The March of the News 





President’s choice. Politicians with 
long memories have a tendency to wince 
when a President of the United States 
comes out in favor of their man . . . It’s 
a form of political endorsement that 
seldom wins elections. 

What happened last week to Harry 
Truman in Missouri—where his choice 
for Senator took the soundest trouncing 
of his political life-was nothing new in 
the annals of American campaigning .. . 
Voters traditionally have a habit of 
turning away from a man who runs with 
White House backing . . . For example: 


Teddy Roosevelt. During his years in 
the White House, President Theodore 
Roosevelt, Republican, constantly kept 
a watchful eye on politics in his home 
State of New York . . . In the election 
of 1910, Mr. Roosevelt—at the peak of 
his presidential popularity—asked New 
Yorkers to elect his good friend Henry 
L. Stimson, Republican, as their Gov- 
ernor . . . New Yorkers responded by 
ignoring the President and Stimson and 
electing a Democrat, John Alden Dix. 


Woodrow Wilson. In 1918, President 
Woodrow Wilson, Democrat, took an ac- 
tive part in the congressional elections 
of that year . He didn’t campaign, 
exactly . . . But, by letter, he asked the 
voters to give him a Congress to work 
with that would be controlled by his 
own party ... The Republicans won. 


Franklin Roosevelt. In 1936, Franklin 
Roosevelt was elected to a second term 
by one of the biggest landslide victories 
in history . He carried every State 
but Maine and Vermont—and led the 
ticket in most . . . The idea got around 
that his name was political magic. 

Two years later, Mr. Roosevelt took 
it upon himself to “purge” the Demo- 
cratic Party of Senators who had opposed 
his “court packing” plan . . . He made it 
a personal campaign . . . He stumped the 


home States of several Senators, ask- 
ing the voters to defeat them for the 
party renomination. 

Without exception the “purgees” in 
the Senate were re-elected . . . Some of 
them rose to positions of political power 
they never had reached before the Presi- 
dent tried to run them out of the party. 


Harry Truman. Such things are an old 
story to Harry Truman . . . Politically, he 
comes close to being the “kiss of death” 
champion among Presidents . . . Just 
about everytime he has interested him- 
self in somebody else’s campaign, the 
man with the Truman backing has ended 
up losing on election day. 

In 1946, the Congressmen from Mr. 
Truman’s home district got an endorse- 
ment at the White House—and a licking 
at the polls. 

In 1948—while winning re-election 
for himself—Mr. Truman asked Missouri 
Democrats to nominate his friend Emery 
Allison for the Senate They re- 
sponded by nominating Thomas C. 
Hennings, who won in November. 

This year, in another Senate primary 
contest, the President came out for his 
old friend J. E. Taylor . . . But Missouri 
Democrats preferred W. Stuart Syming- 
ton—overwhelmingly. 

By the week end Mr. Truman was get- 
ting ready to discuss with Adlai Steven- 
son his part in Stevenson’s presidential 
campaign . . . And there were old-time 
politicians nervously awaiting the out- 
come. 


Officialitis. Last week a lesser Wash- 
ington official, fed up with the language 
of bureaucrats, was circulating a few defi- 
nitions of his own: 

“Consultant”—an ordinary guy more 
than 50 miles from home. 

“Under active consideration”—looking 
in the files for something. 

“Implement the program”—hire more 
people and expand the office. 
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OPEN CAREFULLY warns the box top . . . for even 
F a faint whiff of air might whisk away this gossamer 
wire with its tiny speck of oxide. That would be too 
r "19 
tor bad because it’s a very useful part of the complex 
y array of apparatus you use when you telephone... 
en and it’s the tiniest single part, too! 
We at Western Electric make it and all manner of 
other things required by your Bell telephone com- 
- pany. Some are little, like this bead thermistor which 
ust . 
' helps control the flow of current in telephone-talk; 
some, like dial central office equipment, are big, 
G complex. 
At all times, as manufacturing unit of the Bell Sys- 
tem, we stand ready to make as many as 150,000 
Y. different items used in giving telephone service. Our 
flexibility in manufacture has a lot to do with your 
Bell telephone company’s ability to serve you well, 
pany y 
_ serve you dependably. 
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a DON’T MISS THE BOAT... 
<a) REGISTER AND VOTE! 
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‘Ike’ Shoved ‘Right,’ Adlai ‘Left’ . . . Disaster Areas: 
Political Windfall . . . Next British Aid—A Big Loan? 


Adlai Stevenson, Democratic nom- 
inee for the Presidency, wants to 
soft-pedal the band-wagon rush of 
New Dealers and “Fair Dealers” to 
his standard. The feeling seems to be 
that if they were a little less publicly 
enthusiastic about it, the effect would 
be better. 


eS a oe 


Wilson Wyatt, personal campaign 
manager for Stevenson, was promoter 
of prefabricated-housing idea that 
provided one of the more resounding 
postwar blowups. Taxpayers picked 
up the bill to the tune of many mil- 
lions of dollars. 


x * * 


Walter Reuther, CIO leader, is a key 
backstage leader of ADA (Americans 
for Democratic Action), which is get- 
ting a special role in Stevenson’s 
campaign organization. 


x wk * 


Dwight Eisenhower, Republican nom- 
inee, will make more of a play for the 
Negro vote in the North if he becomes 
convinced that the chance to win the 
electoral votes in some Southern 
States is a slim one at best this year. 
The Republicans are aware that they 
may have a chance to win back some 
Negro votes in key Northern States 
now that the Democrats have a South- 
erner on their ticket. 


x « * 


Republican leaders in Ohio feel that 
Eisenhower made a mistake in not 
addressing personally the party con- 
vention of that State. This was con- 
sidered an opportunity for the Re- 
publican nominee to pay tribute to 
Senator Robert Taft and even to bring 
Taft back early from his vacation to 
line up actively back of Eisenhower. 


- 2k 


Powerful pressures of practical poli- 
tics are at work tending to push Ste- 
venson more to the “left” and Eisen- 
hower more to the “right” of the 
positions they would like to take. 
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A vast air-base project in Greenland, 
involving hundreds of millions of 
taxpayer dollars, is beginning to be 
viewed with a fishy eye by some 
members of Congress who have had 
a chance to look at it. 


* x @ 


An agreement is reached that, if Dem- 
ocrats retain control of the Senate 
after the November election, Senator 
Walter George, of Georgia, will take 
the chairmanship of the important 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
open as a result of retirement of Sen- 
ator Tom Connally of Texas; and that 
Senator Harry Byrd, of Virginia, will 
take over as chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, which shapes tax 
policy. Senator Byrd in the past has 
not had an important chairmanship. 


x & 


Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, jumped into action with 
record-breaking speed to get drought 
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areas classified as “disaster areas” 59 
that they could qualify for easy-mon. 
ey loans to farmers. Officials called 
one State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture three times urging him to apply 
for his State to become a “disaster 
area.” A loan program for another 
State was announced in Washington 
before federal authorities in the State 
knew that a program was even pro- 
posed. Mr. Brannan was dramatizing 
Washington solicitude for farmers, 


x ke * 


Joseph Farrington, delegate to Con- 
gress from Hawaii, has firmer com- 
mitments than ever from both parties 
in favor of Statehood for the Terri- 
tory he sepresents. The hurdle to 
Statehood for both Hawaii and Alas- 
ka still lies in the Senate, where the 
issue is tangled in the fight over civil- 
rights legislation. 


x * * 


The idea of a “stabilization loan” to 
Great Britain of several billions of dol- 
lars is under active study once again. 
The next rescue operation, if the Brit- 
ish do get into serious economic trou- 
ble, is to take the form of a loan rather 
than a new grant of dollars. 


x * * 


Winston Churchill is all set to go 
ahead with the first test of a British 
atom bomb. Performance of the test, 
to be made in Australia, will not 
be observed by Americans because 
this country holds back from an ex- 
change of atomic information with 
the British. 


x * * 


Robert Lovett, Secretary of Defense, 
who expects to spend about 60 bil- 
lion dollars during the current ac- 
counting year, is.a strong believer in 
telling the American taxpayers as 
little as possible about where their 
money is going. Less is known about 
this nation’s arms program in a period 
of so-called peace than was known, 
with official approval, during World 
War II. 
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He a diesel power plant that is turning in 
amazing results— double the over-all thermal 
efficiency normally attained! The engine is a super- 
charged Cooper-Bessemer, installed in the Interna- 


tional Latex plant at Playtex Park, Dover, Delaware. 


To start with, this modern diesel exceeds 40% 
thermal efficiency — performance rarely equalled! On 
top of that, an ingenious setup in the cooling system 
captures another 40% of the total heat of fuel com- 


bustion, subsequently used in processing. 
y g 


Like waste heat recovery, Cooper-Bessemer super- 
charging, aftercooling and gas-diesel fueling are all 
modern means of making power dollars stretch 


much, much further! If you have heavy-duty power 


AT INTERNATIONAL LATEX 


Another Example 


of 
Lfficient Power 


al Lower Cost 





needs coming up, it will pay you to find out about 


the newest things being done by one of America’s 


oldest engine builders. 








The 


Cooper-Bessemer 
Corporation 


GROVE CITY, PA. 










MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


New York @ Chicago e Washington e San Francisco @ Los Angeles 

@ San Diego e Houston e Dallas e Odessa e Pampa e Greggton @ 

Seattle e Tulsa e St. Louis e Gloucester e New Orleans e Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd., Halifax, N. %. 
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The Houge that Jack Built 


(AND ALMOST EVERYTHING HE PUT IN IT) 


















—ie made with COAL! | 


Without coal there would be nothing made of steel in 
Jack’s house. No refrigerator, no vacuum cleaner, no 
washing machine—for every ton of steel uses a ton of 
coal in the making. Without coal Jack would be lucky 
to have any electricity to run his lights and appliances— 
the vast majority of America’s utilities generate elec- 
tricity with coal. Indeed, almost all of today’s great 
variety of fine products—including the very cement and 
brick that go into Jack’s house—are manufactured with 
heat and power supplied by coal! 


That’s why it’s good to know America’s coal resources 


are large enough to last for centuries—that America’s 
5.000 privately managed and competitive coal com- 


panies are the most efficient in the world! 


Are you responsible for choosing the fuel to power 

a factory—to heat a home, a hospital or any other 

building? Then you should consider these important 

ADVANTAGES OF BITUMINOUS COAL! 

vy Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 

xy Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 
matic handling equipment! 

vy Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 

vy Vast reserves make coal’s supply dependable! 

sy Dependable supply assures price stability! 

vy A progressive industry strives to deliver an ever 
better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coa! Association, Washington, D.C. 
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YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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Business looks good for another year at least. It's after mid-1953, not 
earlier, when you'll need to be most wary of a change for the worse. 

All the signs right now point up. People are buying more freely than a 
while back. Arms spending is in a steady and strong rise. Merchants are ordering 
goods in bigger volume. Industry is stepping up activity. 

Prices, as a result, often are edging up. Price cuts are fewer. 

Jobs remain quite plentiful. Rate of pay is tending to rise. Incomes, in 
total, are continuing to rise so that people have more to spend. 











Trouble signals for the future, however, need to be watched. 

Industry will be completing many expansion programs by early 19553. 

Inventories, cut sharply in many fields by effects of the long strike in 
steel, will be built back before the midile of next year. 

Arms spending will reach a peak by mid-1953, then drift down some. 

Residential building is likely to taper off. 

Things all point to a turn sometime next year. 











Big new rises in prices seem very improbable against that background. 

Price rises, where they are coming, are small and limited, not general. 
Food prices often are higher due to drought. Clothing items, however, often 
are a little lower. New-car prices are Stable. Price trends are mixed. 

Cost of living will edge up a bit more, maybe 1 or 2 per cent. 

Congress, if called back by Mr. Truman, will not be stampeded into a new 
and rigid program of price control. The urge to act isn't there. 

















Stevenson and the Democrats are helped by good times. 

Eisenhower and the Republicans are forced to work harder, to make more 
effort to convince voters that a change is needed when there's prosperity. 

It's all a question of whether people are dissatisfied. 


In Tennessee, people voted for change by retiring Senator McKellar. 
voters decided for change when they retired Senator Brewster. 

In Texas, an apparent urge to change led Senator Connally to retire. 

In New York and Pennsylvania, a local urge to change has shown up. 

There are plenty of signs that people are in a mood for change. It's just 
@ question whether they consider Stevenson enough change from Truman. 

A popular urge for change, really, induced Mr. Truman to retire. 





In Maine, 








Left wingers, gradually, are nudging up to Stevenson. 
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Right wingers are edging over to Eisenhower. x 
It's the same division, despite efforts by Stevenson and Eisenhower to "e 
appear strictly moderate and middle-of-the-road. Eisenhower, if elected, would 
be under pressure to be more conservative than he might incline to be. 
Stevenson, if elected, would be under pressure to be more of a New Dealer than 
he may think that he now is. That's the way with politics. 











If things do start to slip badly in late 1953 and 1954: 

Eisenhower,.if President, probably would move more slowly than would Stev- 
enson to wheel the forces of Government into line to reverse trends. 

Stevenson, more than Eisenhower, would be inclined to accept the view that 
a little inflation, Government induced, is better than any deflation. 

Democrats, more than Republicans, incline to the side of policies that 
involve some inflation. Republicans are less fearful of some deflation. 





Either way the election finally goes in November: 

New houses probably are at or past their peak in price. Farm land in most 
regions is as high priced as it is likely to get for this period. 

Qld houses are in a price downswing. Apartment rents, in many areas, are 
as likely to decline as to rise. Concessions often can be had now. 

New cars are not likely to be marked up in price. 





Profits of industry next year are likely to be higher than this year. 

Profits after taxes in 1953 often will reflect a scheduled cut in the rate 
of tax on "excess profits." Corporations with much income now subject to 
excesS-profits tax will be helped in particular. 

Stock-market prices, probably, will discount any cut in profits tax. 

Stocks, relative to bonds, continue to yield a much bigger return. 
Dividends, however, can be reduced; bond coupons cannot. Stocks involve no 
commitment to pay the investor a fixed number of dollars; bonds do. 

Bonds are most attractive in a period of deflation; stocks in a period of 
rising activity and inflation. The stock market today, though, for many of the 
groups does not reflect the postwar inflation of values or the increase in rates 
of dividend payments. The bond market continues to reflect “cheap money" 
policies of Government, although interest rates are rising. 

Stocks as a rule require more careful judgment in buying than do bonds. 











Trouble, much of it, seems ahead in Iran, Egypt, North Africa. 

Big war, however, is not wrapped up in it. U.S., instead, will be under 
pressure to come through with more help; with more promises to back up the 
British and French with plans that appeal to the Middle East and North Africa. 


Draft of fathers, talked about, is not imminent. Father draft, if it comes 
next year, will catch men whose first child was conceived after June, 1950. 
Objective is to get youths who go to college, get married, become fathers and 
thus acquire virtual draft exemption. 

College students are being eyed in particular as man power gets tight. 
Draft calls, rising again, cannot touch veterans of World War II. The 
nonveterans who passed their 26th birthdays before June 19, 1951, are safe, too. 

Draft boards will be taking 19-year-olds freely by early 1953. 
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Telephone dictation with FULL CONTROL! 


PhonAudograph is the new method of tele- through years of research. It is made possible 
phone dictation that gives you “full control.” by Audograph’s own unique advantages, plus 


startling new developments (the “built-in 
memory,” for example, for fully automatic re- 
setting of the stylus after listening back). Only 
now, with final achievement of fu// control, are 


PhonAudograph offers your firm greater 
efficiency and economy, by streamlining dic- 
tation procedures. Several “low-volume” dicta- 
tors are connected to one recording unit and one 


” 2. +4 ” f 
ooo on secretary. They can produce more—at less cost! we prepared to offer PhonAudographs for use 
ictation — a : i i 
ation — no in modern business. 


interference! For the first time, telephone dictation is 

ey made completely practical. For Phon- Naturally, you'll want more complete infor- 

all you want! Audograph gives the dictator the control mation on this newest electronic miracle. Our 
over the central recording instrument that illustrated booklet gives you the whole story. 


Talk to operator 


“off the record” he has always needed! For your copy, simply write to The Gray 
on the same phone! This exclusive feature — full control — has Manufacturing Company, Hartford 1. Conn., 
Simplified push- been the goal of our electronics engineers and request PhonAudograph Booklet A-8. 


button controls! 


Get the complete story — write today 












PHONAUDOGRAPH* and AUDOGRAPH* sales and service in 180 U. S. cities. 
See your Classified Telephone Directory under ‘‘Dictating Machines.’’ Canada: 
Northern Electric Co,, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export 
affiliate) in 35 countries. PhonAudograph and Audograph are made by the Gray Manu 
facturing Cumpany—established 1891—originators of the Telephone Pay Station, 
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'vE HEARD 
—_— SOME NEWS. 
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Traveling Tommy, connoisseur of Statlers ’cross the 

/, land, came in the other day and said, “I’ve heard some 
news that’s grand—about a brand-new Statler that’s 
a-building, way out West, where travelers to L. A. will 
find—you really are a guest!” 


: you'RE ABSOLUTELY 
aq RIGHT / 






































We beamed and smiled and said, “Old friend, you’re 

e absolutely right! The Statler in Los Angeles is sure a 
wondrous sight. A modern dream of a hotel that’s new 
as new can be... plus all of Statler’s good old-fashioned 
hospitality!” 

















“Sounds good, but let me ask you this,” said Tom with 

e worried frown. “Ts it, like other Statlers, the top hotel 
in town? Are its beds super-comfortable, eight-hundred 
springs and more? Does each chef bear the title of 
‘good-taste ambassador’? 


‘ AN 
THE LOCATIONS are meRATES 
PERFECT me 


he | 










“With all these modern trimmings we are all in full 

4, accord—but, are prices still within the range your old 
friends can afford? And last, but most important to 
each traveler from afar, is this one in the heart of town 
—as other Statlers are?” 











you vE GOT 
A DATE / 









5. “We've listened to your questions, Tom. To each we 
e answer: Yes! Each famous Statler feature is in Los 
Angeles! You'll find the things you’ve always liked, 
and others that are new. So don’t forget you've got a 
date—September, Fifty-two!” 





| ills ae 
Grand, Qoonin gl! 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK « BOSTON «+ BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 
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FOOD SHORTAGES 
FROM DROUGHT? 


Some Areas Are Hurt, but U.S. Still Is a Land of Plenty 


Dry weather, burning up some 
areas, is stopping far short of a 
nation-wide disaster. U.S. will 
have plenty of food. 

Drought has plagued the 
Southeast, Northeast, a few other 
areas. It has hit fruits, vege- 
tables, cotton, livestock. 

But the Midwest—America’s 
breadbasket—appears safe. U.S., 
on the whole, is being blessed 
once more with big harvests. 


Food of most kinds is going to be 
plentiful during the months ahead in 
spite of drought. No sections of the 
U.S. are going to lack for enough to 
eat, although prices of many things 
will be higher than they would have 
been with good weather everywhere. 

Drought hit this year in the 
Northeast and the Southeast. 
Weather was good in the great 
breadbasket section that lies in the 
Midwest and Southwest. It is when 
drought strikes in the Midwest, as 
itdid with great force in the early 
1930s, that the United States faces 
areal food problem. 

This time, the effect of dry 
weather at a critical period in the 
growing season is felt most severe- 
ly in particular localities, not over 
the nation as a whole. 

Milk thus is in dwindling sup- 
ply in the South and New Eng- 
land, with prices rising. Sweet 
com has been almost unobtainable 
in parts of the East. Tomatoes in 
many localities are scarce. That 
points to a short pack of canned 
tomatoes in some of the big pro- 
ducing areas, and prices higher 
than they otherwise would be. 

A short crop of potatoes is an- 
ticipated in the big Eastern pro- 
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ducing regions. Weather once again has 
been poor for potato growing, and _ this 
brings up the prospect of another potato 
shortage before the 1953 crop is due. 

Peaches, in the Eastern growing re- 
gions, are in smaller-than-normal supply. 
Weather again was the cause. The apple 
crop is to be small. 

Cotton has been hurt in the South. 
The crop is going to be smaller than ex- 
pected, yet there will be enough cotton 
to meet all needs and to leave a carry- 
over. Drought inflicted disaster on the 
corn crop in many parts of the Southeast. 

Family budgets already are feeling 
the drought’s effects. Eggs, about 60 
cents a dozen in June, sell for much 
more now. Chickens are around 50 cents 
a pound and going higher. Milk is being 
marked up 1 to 2 cents a quart in some 
Southern cities. Green beans average 
about 26 cents a pound, where they 
were 17 cents a month ago. 

Food costs are at the highest level in 
history. But nobody will starve through 





-—Ewing Galloway 


THE RAINS CAME 
... too late, in some places 


lack of food in stores. Despite the 
drought, the nation is. still harvesting 
big crops, in some cases of record size, 
in the most important farming areas. 

The food map of the nation on pages 
12 and 13 shows what's happening to 
supply. It gives vou at a glance the im- 
portant effects of the drought, plus a 
line on future food prospects. 

In the Northeast, excessive heat and 
dry weather plagued farmers up to a 
few days ago. Then widespread rains 
brought relief. But they came too late 
to avert an estimated 15 per cent cut in 
Maine's potato crop below what it would 
have been with normal weather. 

New England lost about half of its 
berry crop; its apple crop may run 30 
per cent under normal; other fruits and 
vegetables are Milk output is 
down and hay is being imported as pas- 
ture conditions decline. 

The drought thus is important locally 
for the Northeast. But this area is not a 
major source of food for the nation ex- 


searce, 


cept in the case of potatoes and 
some dairy products. Their rela- 
tive importance in the national 
food basket is not great. 

The Southeast shows the worst 
drought picture in the nation. 
There, and livestock losses 
are thought to exceed half a_bil- 
lion dollars already. 

Tobacco is badly hurt, virtually 
ruined in Cotton is 
poorly developed, sure to make low 


crop 


some spots. 


vields in many places. Corn is a 
total loss in a number of Southern 
counties. Vegetables are scarce, ex- 
pensive. 

Pastures are burned up through- 
out most of the region. Hay must 
be imported at high prices. Some 
farmers have been forced to liq- 
uidate their dairy and_ beef-cattle 
herds. More will have to do so in 
the future, if drought continues. 

With feed scarce and expensive, 
livestock and poultry marketings 
are rising above normal. This can 
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temporarily reduce meat and chicken 
prices. But it means lower production, 
abnormal price markups in milk, eggs, 
butter and other dairy products. The 
parade of higher dairy prices is starting. 

For the South’s farmers, the drought 
amounts to a disaster. For the South’s 
families, it brings painfully higher prices 
for local fresh produce. But, for the na- 
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NORTHWEST 


berry crop about same as 
in 1951; apple, cherry crops 
normal; tomato, asparagus, 
cantaloupe crops slightly above 
1951 level; green-peas yield 
a little below last year. 
Local grain crops very good. 
Pastures excellent, generally. 


CALIFORNIA 


Crop of oranges, peaches, 


@pricots, pears for fresh- 
fruit markets and canners 


about equal to last year’s. 
Prunes, raisins expected 

in normal volume. Vegetables 
about same as last year, 

except for smaller tomato crop. 


tion as a whole, the effects are not so 
noticeable. 

The South’s short vegetable crop, 
particularly in tomatoes, will reduce next 
winter's national supply of canned vege- 
tables, and that can help boost canned 
goods in price. Reduction of the peanut 
crop is increasing the price of vegetable 
oils to all parts of the nation. The South’s 


WEST 


Cattle herds are large; 
pasturing ranges are good 
but need rain soon; sheep 
and lamb marketings due 
to increase, bring slightly 
lower prices this autumn. 


SOUTHWEST 


Pastures need rain, and hay is 
getting scarce in some areas, so 
marketing of cattle is increasing, 
Cotton crop is hurt somewhat by 
insects and dryness. Rice crop 
is making normal progress in 
most growing areas. Vegetable, 
fruit crops are reduced by heat 
and dry weather. 


need for hay will raise the cost of live- 
stock feed in the Midwest. 

Florida’s orange and grapefruit crops, 
however, have escaped most of the 
drought, and a normal crop is now ex- 
pected. Virginia’s big apple crop, which 
supplies much of the nation’s apple 
juice and applesauce, is developing well. 
The Southeast no longer produces most 
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ve | MIDWEST 

y Bumper winter-wheat crop is 


already harvested; spring wheat 
is proceeding satisfactorily; 
a record corn crop is almost 
sure; the oats crop is above 
| average; barley yield is 
disappointing. Beef supplies 
are abundant and slightly 
lower prices are in prospect; 
pork will be a little scarcer, 
‘ higher priced. 





at 
5 

‘ve- of the cotton, so this region’s poor crop 

in that important commodity is not as 
»ps, ff Significant as it once would have been. 
the The Midwest, by contrast, is the lead- 
ex- @ ing food-production center of the na- 
ich @ tion and it once again is crammed with 
ple abundance. 





Total harvest of wheat is expected to 
around 1.2 billion bushels, third 


ell. 


ost 





be 
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NORTHEAST 


expensive; Connecticut 


tobacco imperiled by heat; 
vegetable crops much reduced. 


Maine potato crop cut 15 
per cent by drought; half 
of New England berry crop 
lost; apple harvest 30 per 
cent below last year; milk 
and eggs scarcer, more 








SOUTHEAST 


Cotton crop drastically reduced; 
corn crop 40 per cent of normal; 
pastures and hay burned up; 
much of tobacco crop ruined; 
lack of feed forcing liquidation 
of cattle herds; tomatoes scarce 


for city markets and canning; milk 


and eggs scarcer, higher priced; 
fruit crop badly hurt except in 


Florida, where normal orange and 


grapefruit harvest is expected. 


largest in U.S. history. The corn crop 
may total about 3.3 billion bushels, sec- 
ond largest crop on record. 

Big harvests in these two basic grains 
assure an adequate supply of bread and 
meat for another year. 

Midwestern beef production is rising, 
and biggest gains in weeks ahead _ will 
be in high-quality beef from cattle fat- 


IO 














tened on corn. Farmers have 13 per cent 
more cattle on feed this summer than 
last. Most of these fattened steers will 
come to market by October 1. 

Beef prices give housewives 
note of cheer. Chuck roast now averages 
about 70 cents a pound in large cities 
where it 74 cents a year 
Ahead, too, is a very large movement 


one 


was ago. 
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THIS YEAR’S DROUGHT 


COLD CHILLS: FROZEN FOOD PRICES MAY 


IS ‘HIT OR MISS’ 
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—Nat’l Frozen Food Locker Inst. 


GO UP 
. but stores will be well stocked 


apr rican Meat Institute 


T: MIDWESTERN BEEF CATTLE ARE THRIVING 
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of grass-fed cattle to market. Dry pas 
tures and feed shortages in some areas 
are speeding up this movement, which 
promises even lower beef prices. 
Hogs are scarcer this year than last 
The spring pig crop was 9 per cent under 
last year’s. Outbreak of a swine disease, 
leading to an embargo on hog shipments 
into some major packing centers, is slow. 
ing the flow of pork to consumers, 
Pork prices already have advanced ty 
the highest point in several years at some 
places. But, with a big corn crop, farmer 
will fatten hogs to heavy weights and 


aim for more pigs next spring. No real Fe 
pork shortage looms. 

Oats crop is big in the Midwest, where of ec 
three fourths of the national supply js — mor 
grown. Crops of other grains, fruits and hare 
vegetables are normal. 

Southwest farm production is gener. A 
ally good despite some drought areas, & strik 
The cotton crop is favorably progressing com 
although hurt by insects and heat, here 
and there. Rice crop, biggest yet, is in the 
fair-to-good condition. 

Arkansas has had the worst drought in A 
the Southwest. Livestock feed is very § mar 
scarce in that State and farmers are mat 
speeding up cattle marketings. Cattle § cost 
ranges in Western Oklahoma and Texas F 
are rather dry, and a heavy movement & of i 
of cattle from those regions is getting J ago 
under way, too. plie 

Net effect of hot weather in this part ) 
of the country thus is to increase the pri 
supply of meat for the period ahead. nea 

In the West, ranges entered the sum- 9 qui 
mer in good condition, with plenty of § 0s 
moisture and grass. They are drying up § pat 
rapidly now, and more rain is needed. mu 

Cattle herds are large, up about 8 gre 
per cent over last year. Sheep population sa 
is up a little, and some increase in mar- an 
ketings is expected. lor 


California, which supplies about one 
third of the country’s entire frozen and 
canued food pack, is having a normal to 
extra-good year in most crops. There is a 
smaller crop of Valencia oranges; to- 
matoes are not as plentiful as last year. 
But packer’s stocks of canned fruits and 
vegetables, carried over from last year, 
are large. The nation is not to suffer for 
lack of canned or frozen foods, though 
prices are likely to be somewhat higher 
than a year ago. 

The Northwest, another big fruit 
and vegetable exporting area, reports 
fair-to-excellent crops also. 

Food outlook, in short, is favorable 
over all. Midsummer has brought some 
crop disasters that cover wide areas in 
the Southeast, and some parts of the 
Northeast. But no grave national crisis is 
in the making, such as would follow 
widespread crop failure in the central 
breadbasket region. U.S., on the whole, 
is being blessed again with a big harvest. 
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PRICE TREND UPWARD AGAIN 


Housewife Finds Allowance Gets Tighter 


Families are to find it a little 
harder to make ends meet for a 
while. Many prices are moving 
up again. 

Foods are higher in a number 
of cases. Some clothing may cost 
more. Bargains in appliances are 
harder to find. 

A number of things—weather, 
strikes, end of surpluses—have 
combined to push living costs to 
the highest in history. 


A good many prices are being 
marked up again. Very few are being 
marked down. This means that the 
cost-of-living trend is still upward. 

Food prices are higher for a variety 
of items than they were a short time 
ago. This is due mainly to shorter sup- 
plies, caused by drought. 

Milk, for example, is being raised in 
price in many cities. Eggs are back 
near a dollar a dozen for the highest 
quality. Ham and bacon and pork chops 
cost more. Fresh vegetables in many 
parts of the country are very high-priced, 
much more expensive than a year ago; 
growing conditions have been poor. The 
same is true of fresh fruits. Fresh, frozen 
and canned fruits and vegetables no 
longer are subject to ceiling prices. 


WHERE RETAIL PRICES 
ARE GOING UP 


Recent 
low Latest 


56.2¢ 75.1¢ 
81.4¢ 83.9¢ 
73.7¢ 84.3¢ 
60.7¢ 65.5¢ 
61.9¢ 66.6¢ 
44.9¢ 47.6¢ 
79.6¢ 83.4¢ 
44.4¢ 57.1¢ 
17.3¢ 25.9¢ 

7.4¢ 11.3¢ 
10.5¢ 11.7¢ 
12.0¢ 14.6¢ 
17.8¢, 18.7¢ 


Eggs, doz. 
Butter, Ib. 

Pork chops, Ib. 
Bacon, Ib. 
Ham, Ib. 
Chickens, Ib. 
Leg of lamb, Ib. 
Oranges, doz. 
Green beans, Ib. 
Cabbage, |b. 
Carrots, bunch 
Lettuce, head 
Corn, can 
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Lamb has started up again. Pork sup- 
plies are smaller now than a year ago. 

Canned goods are likely to be more 
expensive this autumn, partly because 
crops of tomatoes and sweet corn are 
short. Prices of some canned goods al- 
ready are being marked up. 

The housewife, as a result, is feeling 
something of a new squeeze on her al- 
lowance. She is grumbling a little. 

Yet not all prices are moving up. 

Beef prices are steady. The number 
of cattle on ranches and in corn-belt 
feed lots is large. While the best cuts 
of beef may not move far from present 
price levels, inferior cuts may become a 
little cheaper in weeks ahead. 

Durable goods. Television sets are 
lower in price than they were. Dis- 
counts still can be had on many kinds of 
appliances, although the discounts are 
not as big as they were. Surpluses of 
appliances were reduced or wiped out 
during and right after the steel strike. 
With the “fair trade” laws now in effect, 
there are to be fewer sales of appliances 
at deep-cut prices. 

Automobiles are priced no_ higher. 
Here, however, there is something of a 
catch because trade-in allowances are 
not as big as they were a while back. 
Used cars of many makes are selling for 
higher prices than they did. Although 
truck tires are cheaper now, prices of 
tires for passenger cars are unchanged. 

New houses can be bought for sharply 
reduced prices in some localities. Apart- 
ment rents, too, often include conces- 
sions that amount to a lower rental than 
was asked not long ago. Older houses 
are definitely cheaper than they were. 

Price increases, while not affecting 
all items, are big enough to raise the 
Government’s cost-of-living index, which 
was at a new high on its latest official 
date, June 15. A month later the retail- 
food part of the index made a further 
high, and food prices have gone still 
higher since. The total cost of living by 
now is probably the highest in history. 

The tables on this page show some of 
the price increases. 

In the field of metals, many prices 
are higher. Carbon steel is up $5.20 a 
ton in connection with the settlement 
of the steel strike. Wage increases also 
are the basis of a rise in the price of 
aluminum. Tin is higher. Higher costs 
of metals point to possible increases 
later in what the public will pay for 
automobiles and other items. 


Cotton is more expensive; weather in 
the Southeastern States has been dry. 
Increases may show up before long in the 
price tags on cotton clothing. Wool is up 
from its recent lows. 

Hides are higher in price. Cottonseed 
oil, widely used in oleomargarine and 
other foods, is more expensive, soybean 
oil and lard are up slightly. 

Grain prices are moving up as the 
result of unfavorable conditions in some 
growing areas. 

Short supplies, due to strikes or bad 
weather, explain the price rises in some 
lines. They do not tell the whole story, 
however. Surpluses of food and clothing 
that held some prices down last year 
have been worked off, for the most part. 
Removal of price ceilings has allowed 
some items to increase. Ceilings on 
others have been raised, as in steel and 
aluminum. ‘ 

Spending. On the average, people 
are saving a smaller percentage of their 
earnings than last year. That means 
they are spending more, creating upward 
pressure on prices. Increases in prices, 
now taking place, may enable some 
labor unions to get higher wages auto- 
matically under their contracts and may 
strengthen demands of other unions for 
new contracts. Higher wages will put 
more dollars into circulation and _ raise 
production costs, putting more upward 
pressure on prices. 

Although not everything is rising now, 
the trend is toward further increases. 


WHERE WHOLESALE PRICES 
ARE GOING UP 


Recent 
low Latest 


Carbon steel, 
ton 


Aluminum, Ib. 
Wool, lb. 


$110.00 $115.20 

19 .20 

1.61 2.03 
Hides, Ib. .14 .18 
Hogs, 100 Ibs. 16.82 23.75 
Cotton, lb. .34 41 
Corn, bu. 1.72 1.88 
Wheat, bu. 2.16 2.28 
Tin, lb. 1.03 1.22 
Sugar, 100 Ibs. 5.65 6.50 
Cocoa beans, Ib. .28 37 
Silk, Ib. 4.00 5.40 
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U.S. Dollar Slipping: 
Brings 97 Cents in Canada 


The American dollar is no 
longer the prize if once was 
among U.S. neighbors. It's not 
even worth face value in Canada. 

Does this mean U.S. money 
is on the skids? Not at all. The 
dollar is still the standard cur- 
rency in most of the world. 

But Canada and Mexico have 
more than they need right now. 
So dollars don’t buy as much 
there as they did. 


MONTREAL 

American tourists in Canada dis- 
cover with some chagrin that the Ca- 
nadians will give them only 97 cents 
for their dollar. In some cases, they 
get only 95 cents. 

If these tourists have been in Mexico 
before coming to Canada, they found 
that Mexicans, figuring their peso was 
worth more than the fixed rate of ex- 
change, sometimes discounted the dollar. 

The once proud American currency, in 
other words, is no longer so highly re- 
garded in neighboring countries. 

This is a fact at once strange and in- 
teresting. It is giving rise to many ques- 
tions on the part of travelers and on the 
part of businessmen. Is the American 
dollar slipping? What’s wrong with it? 
Why should Canadian dollars and Mex- 
ican pesos command a premium? 

An answer is rather simple. It is this: 

In Canada and Mexico there is a big- 
ger supply of American dollars than there 
is a demand for American dollars right 
now. The American dollar is something 
of a drug on the market. Tourists are 
bringing in dollars in big amounts. In- 
vestors, in the case of Canada, are pour- 
ing in dollars, seeking a share of expand- 
ing industries or helping in the develop- 
ment of the country. So many American 
dollars are floating around, being con- 
verted into Canadian dollars, that the 
rate of exchange works against the Amer- 
ican dollar. The Canadian dollar is at a 
premium. The same is true of the Mex- 
ican peso. 

A short time ago the Canadian dollar 
was worth only a little more than 90 
cents, in terms of an American dollar. 
The American tourist got $1.10 for the 
American dollar that he spent in Canada. 
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That was at a time when Canada was 
short of American dollars and when 
American investors were not so eager to 
pour their American money into Canada. 
In that period, the Canadian Govern- 
ment put strict limits on what could be 
imported from the United States, and 
on the dollars that any Canadian could 
spend in the United States. Exchange, in 
other words, was controlled, to keep 
the Canadian dollar from becoming 
worth even less. 

Today the tables are turned. Cana- 
dians can travel and buy freely in the 
United States and can get $1.03 to $1.05 
for each of their Canadian dollars. 

Still the world’s standard. The 
American dollar, through it all, remains 
a much-sought-after currency in nearly 
all parts of the world. Most nations are 
short of dollars. Their dollar shortage, in 
fact, is so acute that the U.S. Govern- 
ment feels it necessary to give away bil- 
lions of dollars each year so that other 
nations can have American dollars with 
which to pay their bills and to do the 
things the Government in Washington 
feels need to be done. 

American dollars can be exchanged 
freely for more goods of the kind the 
nations of the world want than any 
other money. This dollar, even though 
it goes at a discount in Canada and Mex- 
ico, still is the standard currency of the 
non-Communist world. 

That fact doesn’t help the tourist who 
has brought American dollars to Canada, 
however. Travelers are finding that, al- 
though the prices of goods and services 
are about the same as they were last 
year, the discount keeps the American 
dollar from going as far as it former- 
ly did. 

Costlier travel. Even without taking 
into account the markdown of the Amer- 
ican dollar, gasoline is more expensive 
in Canada. Prices range from 43 to 45 
cents for an imperial gallon. That is the 
equivalent of 37.5 cents for an American 
gallon. The shrinkage in the American 
dollar goes on top of that. Thus, if 
Canada’s dollar is being quoted at $1.04, 
the tourist pays a price equal to 39 U.S. 
cents for an American gallon of gasoline. 
Automobile tires, much costlier in Canada 
before the change in dollar values, are 
even more expensive now for Americans. 
That is true also of camera films. Ciga- 
rette prices are nearly double those in 
the U.S., running as high as 45 U.S. 
cents a package in Quebec. 








—Burck in the Chicago Sun-Times 


‘HOW DOES IT SOUND?’ 
...a case of oversupply? 





-National Film Board 


U.S. TOURISTS ‘BUY CANADIAN’ 
. .. with a discount on the dollar 


Food prices. on the other hand, av 
erage a little lower than in the U.S, 
even when paid in American dollars 
Hotel rooms cost the American about the 
same as they do south of the border. 

Some bargains still are available in 
spite of the dollar discount. These bar 
gains are principally in goods imported 
from Britain. 

Americans are finding that they cal 
get fine cashmere sweaters, coats and 
overcoats quite a little cheaper in Canati 
than at home. The same thing applies ti 
Scottish woolens. Fine china and silver 
ware from England usually are less e& 
pensive, even when bought with Amer 
ican dollars, than they are in the U.S 

While some Americans complain the 
first few times they have to take a dis 
count on their dollars, most of them 
shrug it off. Nearly all of them, howevet, 
are shocked when they first realize that 
the American dollar, which they thought 
was the strongest currency in the world, 
is not worth 100 cents in Canada. 
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SENATE—UPHILL FOR REPUBLICANS 


They Must Hold All Present Seats, Gain 3 


Which party will win control 
of the next Senate? It looks 
easier for the Democrats, as of 


now. 

Republicans must keep what 
they have and win three other 
seats to take over. Democrats 
can lose one and stay on top. 

It's an uphill fight for the Re- 
publicans, even if Eisenhower 
wins. A few key States will tell 
the story. 


If Adlai Stevenson is elected Presi- 
dent in November, he appears quite 
sure to have a Senate controlled by his 
own party. If Dwight Eisenhower is 
elected, it is far from sure that the 
Senate he must work with will be Re- 
publican. 

A strange quirk of politics accounts 
for that situation. It is simply this: 

Of 46 Senate seats held by Repub- 
licans, 20 go before the voters in No- 
vember. Of those 20, only 6 are in 


thoroughly safe Republican _ territory. 
Democrats have a chance to win 14. 

Of 50 Senate seats held by Demo- 
crats, only 15 are before the voters. Of 
those 15, there are 5 in the Democratic 
South, and one firmly held in Rhode 
Island. That leaves only 9 contests in 
which Republicans have a chance. 

If they are to win, Republicans must 
hold every seat that they now have and 
pick up at least 3 out of the 9 Demo- 
cratic seats open to contest outside the 
South. If Republicans should lose 3 
of their seats to the Democrats, they 
then must pick up 6 out of 9 available 
Democratic seats—a very difficult job. 

The Democrats now hold control of 
the Senate. If they are to keep control, 
they must retain 8 out of the 9 seats 
now being sought actively by Repub- 
licans. Either that, or—to offset more 
Democratic losses—they must pick up 
seats in the 14 States in which Repub- 
licans are in close fights. 

The facts show why it is that the 
problem of the Democrats is simpler 
than that of the Republicans: Fewer of 
the Democrats’ Senate seats are in dan- 
ger because fewer of their Senators are 
up for election. 


This means that quite an Eisenhower 
sweep may be necessary to produce a 
Republican Senate. 

Best Republican chances. You must 
look at the Senate contests involving 
Democratic seats outside the South to 
see how the Republicans might win. 

Connecticut, to the Republicans, 
looks like a real hunting ground. Here 
two Democratic seats are at stake—those 
of William Benton and the late Brien 
McMahon. Governor John Lodge may’ 
trv for McMahon’s seat, with an excel- 
lent chance of winning. William A. 
Purtell, a businessman, opposes Benton. 

Republicans are hopeful of two there. 

Michigan is another battleground. 
Blair Moody, an appointed Senator, is 
seeking his first election. Representative 
Charles E. Potter, a legless veteran, 
popular, a good campaigner, is his foe. 

Potter could make it three victories 
for the Republicans. That would be 
enough—if the Republicans could hold 
all their own seats. 

Maryland is to see a hotly fought con- 
test. Herbert O’Conor, a Democrat, re- 
tired. The Democratic nominee is a 
known political figure, George Mahoney. 
He is opposed by Representative J. Glenn 





Seats Republicans Will Try to Hold 


| Seats Democrats Will Try to Hold 
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William F. Knowland 


Harry P. Cain 





Considered Safe: 


Maine—Frederick Payne (nominee) ® Nebraska—Hugh 
Butler and Dwight P. Griswold (nominee) © Vermont—Ralph 
E. Flanders @ North Dakota—William Langer ® California— 


Strongly Contested: 
Massachusetts—Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. © New York—lIrving 
M. Ives © New Jersey—H. Alexander Smith © Delaware— 
John J. Williams © Pennsylvania—Edward Martin © Ohio— 
John W. Bricker @ Indiana—William E. Jenner © Missouri— 
James P. Kem @ Montana—Zales N. Ecton @ Utah—Arthur V. 
Watkins © Nevada—George W. Malone ® Washington— 


Contested, Probably Safe: 


Wisconsin—Joseph R. McCarthy ® Minnesota—Edward J. Thye 


Gore (nominee) 


McFarland 


Underwood 





Considered Safe: 


Rhode Island—John O. Pastore ® Virginia—Harry F. Byrd @ 
Mississippi—John C. Stennis © Texas—Price Daniel 
(nominee) @ Florida—Spessard L. Holland @ Tennessee— Albert 


Strongly Contested: 


Connecticut—William Benton and unchosen nominee for 
McMahon seat ® Maryland—George Mahoney (nominee) 
Michigan—Blair Moody © Wyoming — Joseph C. O'Mahoney 
@ New Mexico—Dennis Chavez @ Arizona—Ernest W. 


Contested, Probably Safe: j 


West Virginia—Harley M. Kilgore @ Kentucky—Thomas R. 
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e-— Where Republican Senate Seats Are at Stake 





REPUBLICAN PROBLEM: To get 49 seats for a Senate majority. 























Republicans must hold all they have; then win 3 out 
of 9 Democratic seats where outcome is uncertain. 





Beall, who could make a fourth Re- 
publican victory. 

New Mexico might unseat the vet- 
eran Senator, Dennis Chavez. If Pat- 
rick Hurley does succeed in winning for 
the Republicans, that would make five. 

Arizona is not sure to return Ernest 
McFarland to the Senate. Arizona, how- 
ever, traditionally is a Democratic State. 
A victory for Barry Goldwater, a depart- 
ment-store owner, or Fred Emery, Tuc- 
son mayor—both after the Republican 
nomination—would be an upset. If an 
upset is conceded, it would make six. 

Wyoming’s Senator Joseph O’Ma- 
honey is facing a battle. He has a con- 
sistent winning record, but might lose to 
Governor Frank Barrett. If so, that could 
be seventh Republican victory. 

Democrats’ best bets. But chances 
of gain are not all one way. Democrats, 
too, have visible opportunities to cut 
Republican strength. 

Missouri is one State in which the 
Democrats have great expectations. 
Stuart Symington has just won nomi- 
nation by a big vote, to oppose Senator 
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James Kem. Kem emerged in the Re- 
publican upsurge of 1946, overturning 
Missouri’s Democratic record. If he loses, 
Republicans would need to beat four 
Democrats for a majority. 

Indiana is another State in which 
Democrats see an excellent chance. 
Senator William Jenner has a fight on 
his hands. Governor Henry Schricker, 
a popular vote getter, opposes him. If 
Jenner should lose, the Republicans 
would need five—a task getting harder. 

Massachusetts is far from a sure thing 
for Republican Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr. His opponent in this Demo- 
cratic State is John Kennedy, son of 
former Ambassador Joseph Kennedy 
and a_ well-known Congressman. If 
Lodge should lose, Republicans would 
need six for a majority and it is very 
hard to see where they would get them. 

Ohio is marked by Democrats who see 
a good chance to defeat Senator John 
Bricker. Forces under Democratic Gov- 
ernor Frank Lausche are behind Michael 
DiSalle, working hard to swing the State 
against Eisenhower and Bricker. A Di- 
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Salle victory would make a Republican 
majority almost impossible. 

Other Republicans also are squeezed. 

Montana, normally Democratic, gives 
ground for Democratic optimism. Sen- 
ator Zales N. Ecton, an upset winner in 
1946, is opposed by Mike Mansfield, a 
popular Congressman. 

Washington is not all smooth for 
Harry P. Cain. He may make it. If he 
does, he will have to overcome a strong 
record in favor of public power made by 
Henry M. Jackson, a_hard-campaign- 
ing Congressman. 

New York is no cinch for Irving Ives. 
Democrats still are searching for a car 
didate to name at their convention late 
this month. Possibilities are Robert F. 
Wagner, Jr., Averell Harriman, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., Paul Fitzpatrick, and 
Oscar Ewing. Ives rates an edge, but 
Democrats hope the return of 500,000 
Progressive Party votes will win the 
State for them. 

Nevada’s George Malone is in diff 
culty. Democratic Senator Pat McCar- 
ran, a powerful figure, is boosting his 
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—— Where Democratic Senate Seats Are at Stake ft 





DEMOCRATIC PROBLEM: To hold at least 49 seats for a Senate majority. 
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Democrats must win 8 out of 9 uncertain Senate 
contests or win some of 14 contests involving 
Republican seats not considered safe. 
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former law partner, Alan Bible, and 
Malone’s 1946 upset victory may prove 
difficult to protect. 

Utah is an open question. Senator 
Arthur V. Watkins has even opposed 
other Republicans in his fight against 
Administration foreign policies. To win, 
he must defeat the primary bid of Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, former Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, then conquer 
either Representative Walter Granger 
or former Governor Herbert B. Maw. 
Watkins has an asset in his close asso- 
ciation with the Mormon Church. 

Delaware’s John J. Williams. who un- 
covered tax scandals, may keep his 
seat, but only narrowly. His weak speak- 
ing voice is against him in a tight race. 
Democrats hold the Statehouse and are 
fielding the popular Lieutenant Governor, 
Alexis I. duPont Bayard, against him. 

Hard work ahead. Republicans con- 
cede they will have to work hard in 
all 10 of these contests and that some of 
their candidates, such as Kem and 
Jenner, may lose. They feel confident of 
holding the other 10 Republican seats. 
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New Jersey is normally Republican. 
Although Democrats are building a new 
organization to replace the broken Hague 
machine, Senator H. Alexander Smith is 
seen as a winner. His Democratic op- 
ponent is an Administration figure, a 
former Under Secretary of Army, Archi- 
bald Alexander. 

Wisconsin‘s Senator Joseph McCarthy 
is the subject of much talk but does not 
appear likely to be beaten. His primary 
opposition is split five ways. Two Dem- 
ocrats, Henry Reuss and Thomas Fair- 
child, are campaigning to oppose him. 
Their tactics are to fight McCarthy, not 
each other, even in the primary, in the 
hope they can keep Democrats united. 

Minnesota seems safe ground for Ed- 
ward J. Thye. Democrats have two can- 
didates seeking the nomination—William 
Carlson, a State senator from St. Paul, 
and James J. Fisette, of Minneapolis. 
However, Democratic experts do not ex- 
pect to win this seat. 

Pennsylvania likewise appears safe 
for Edward Martin unless Stevenson can 
score an unlikely sweep to aid the Dem- 
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ocratic candidate. Federal Judge Guy K. 
Bard opposes Martin. Bard’s problem lies 
in scraping together enough rural votes, 
which are mostly Republican. 

Solution of the tough Republican 
problem, as party experts see it, is a 
landslide for Eisenhower. That, they 
think, would save enough of the razor- 
edge seats they won in 1946 and topple 
enough Democrats to give the Republi- 
cans control of the Senate. 

With a Republican presidential vic- 
tory, the party would need to add only 
two seats to its present Senate holdings 
in order to control committee chairman- 
ships and organize the Senate. Two more 
seats would give them 48, and Vice 
President Richard Nixon would be in 
the chair to cast deciding votes. 

At this early stage in the campaign, 
however, no landslide is in sight for 
either presidential candidate. A horse- 
race for the Presidency is in prospect. 
In such a close race, with no sweeping 
influence on Senate campaigns, Demo- 
crats appear mathematically to have 
the better chance for Senate control. 
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WHY ALLIES KICK ABOUT AID 


Giving away billions sounds 
easier than it is. U.S., shifting 
aid from butter to guns, keeps 
running into problems. 

Allies, on: the receiving end, 
have their own ideas on what 
they should get and when, for 
what purpose, for how long. 

Result: Military aid for Eu- 
rope isn’t producing defenses as 
big or as quickly as once planned. 


This country is in some trouble try- 
ing to give away 12.6 billion dollars. 

All this money is designed to put the 
allies of the United States in a position 
to defend themselves, to co-operate 
fully and effectively in a defense alliance 
of which the U.S. is a senior partner. 
But the U.S. is up against real difficul- 
ties in handing out money for that pur- 
pose. 

Plan was to get 50 combat-effective 
and reserve divisions ready to defend 
Europe by the end of this year. By 1954 
there were to be 100 divisions. Now both 
target dates have been abandoned. Less- 
ambitious targets are to be set this 
autumn. 

Much of the trouble is due to the fact 
that wobbly European governments are 
hard to wean away from the idea of de- 
pending upon economic handouts from 
the United States. Pledges of swift 
rearmament that were made at the Lis- 
bon conference last February by allies 
eager for more U.S. aid, are turning 
out to be difficult to fulfill. Many com- 
plaints about the form that U.S. aid 
is taking are rising from the recipients 
of this aid. 

Before the U.S. offered military aid 
to its allies abroad, it handed out eco- 
nomic aid under the Marshall Plan. This 
aid—13 billion dollars of it—was de- 
signed to provide a base for the economic 
recovery of Western Europe. Most of 
the aid was in raw materials, machinery 
and cash for civilians and peacetime in- 
dustry. 

Now, the Marshall Plan form of aid 
is tapering off fast. Nations of Europe 
are being weaned away from that kind of 
aid and are being turned to a diet of 
military aid. The process is painful. 
Looking forward to continuing U.S. aid 
in some form or another, some govern- 
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They Seek More Dollars With ‘No Strings 


ments bit off more in promises to rearm 
than they now find they can digest. And 
the U.S., in many cases, is getting the 
blame. 

In Britain, for example, Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill has announced 
that the number of conscripts called to 
serve in the armed forces is being cut by 
about 30,000. A reduction in the esti- 
mates of the fighting forces that Britain 
will have ready by the end of this 


of this aid, however, was in equipmey 
and arms that was made in the Unite 
States and shipped to France. Out of } 
all, the French Government has not ob. 
tained as many jobs for Frenchman as j 
expected. 

Several months ago, the French Gov. 
ernment asked U.S. help in financing 
an arms program over and above th 
agreed total. It involved contracts fy 





year is thus expected. 

In Belgium, the two-year pe- 
riod of military service intro- 
duced in 1950 is so unpopular 
as to bring minor mutinies among 
troops who had completed 18 
months of service, all that is 
required in France. The U.S. 
is blamed for persuading Britain 
and Belgium to require two years 
of service. 

In France, a crisis over U.S. 
aid led U.S. Secretary of the 
Army Frank Pace, Jr., to fly to 
a conference with French Pre- 
mier Antoine Pinay. The French 
leader, up against difficulties in 
his own country, wants the U.S. 
to finance more arms industry 
in France, to send less of U.S.- 
made arms to France. 

Troubles all over Europe are 
arising from the fact that Euro- 
peans do not particularly like 








what the U.S. is trying to give 
them. Gift arms do not have the 
same appeal as gift bread. Com- 
munists, making political capital 
out of the shift from economic aid to 
military aid, say that the U.S. is need- 
lessly forcing Europeans to lower their 
standards of living for the sake of re- 
armament. 

European governments readily agreed 
last February at Lisbon to make an ef- 
fort to defend themselves in exchange 
for U.S. military aid. It was understood 
that U.S. military aid was to be handed 
out in proportion to each country’s ef- 
fort. As a result, some countries, France 
among them, pledged themselves to ef- 
forts that many U.S. experts, at the time, 
feared were more than they could man- 
age. 

France, fighting a major war against 
Communists in Indo-China, promised to 
rearm at home at a rate that led the 
U.S. to pledge nearly a billion dollars 
in military aid and military-supporting 
economic aid to France this year. Much 


—Hesse in the St. Louis Globe-Democrai 


‘DRAIN PIPE’ 
Guns are less popular than butter 


627 million dollars’ worth of arms an 
equipment to be produced in Fren¢i 
factories over a three-year period. 

As U.S. experts looked into thes 
contracts, the U.S. Congress cut neat} 
two billion dollars off the proposed 74 
billion-dollar aid program for the yei 
ahead. But U.S. officials neverthe 
less agreed to finance 187 million dd 
lars’ worth of the French contracts 
Items approved included a contract fo 
production of the “Mystere,” a Frent 
jet fighter rated high by the U.S. Ai 
Force. 

One item not approved was for mil 
tary trucks that would cost $8,000 apiec 
in France. The U.S. Army has on hani 
surplus military trucks that can be t 
conditioned and sent to France for les 
than $2,000 each. But the French wail 
their rearmament program to make job 
for Frenchmen. 
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Premier Pinay has said publicly that 
Furope cannot defend itself with im- 
ported arms. U.S. experts agree. The 
U.$. has paid and will pay premiums 
for defense equipment above the U.S. 
cost in order to have plants in Europe 
capable of producing arms on short no- 
tice. But there is a limit to the size of 
the premiums the U.S. is prepared to 


ay. 
The French Premier also urged the 
U.$. to revamp its system of financing 
European rearmament by promising in 
advance to pay for arms to be delivered 
years hence. Here, U.S. officials are up 
against the U.S. Constitution, which 
does not permit one U.S. Congress to 
bind a succeeding Congress to pay for 
guch things. Premier Pinay, a politician 
who has similar problems with his own 
Parliament, is aware of the U.S. law. 

The French Government plans to go 
ahead with its contracts with or without 
U.S. aid. Canceling the contracts would 
mean unemployment in key industrial 
areas. But, to pay the bills, the French 
Government may have to trim non-mili- 
tary expenses or boost taxes. Both are 
unpopular prospects. And, whatever the 
French Government does, the U.S. will 
get some of the blame. 

Cost problems harry the U.S. 
throughout Europe. Old rule, calling 
for U.S. production when European 
costs for a military item exceed U.S. 
costs by 10 per cent, is crumbling under 
frequent exceptions. The higher cost of 
producing military items in Europe is 
carried by the U.S. to strengthen Euro- 
pean defense plants and to provide jobs 
where they are needed. 

In Northern Italy, for example, U.S. 
officials themselves have spread U.S. 
contracts for arms and military equip- 
ment widely throughout the industrial 
area. Costs to the U.S. of the arms thus 
produced rise as a result. But the aim 
is to spread employment as evenly as 
possible in an area where the jobless are 
receptive to the anti-U.S. propaganda 
of Italian Communists. 

Security problems also make it diffi- 
cult for the U.S. to place some contracts 
abroad. An Italian precision-instrument 
factory recently lost an order from the 
U.S. Air Force when American officials 
in Italy found many of the factory’s 
workers to be Communists. Security was 
not involved when the U.S. was handing 
out peacetime contracts under the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

The shift from economic handouts to 
military aid is churning up thousands 
of problems like these for U.S. officials 
abroad and in Washington. Net result 
of the troubles is that the 12.6 billion 
dollars voted for military aid cannot pro- 
duce arms or defense for Europe as 


rapidly as planned. 
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Latest Problem: 
How to Give Away 12.6 Billions in Military Aid 
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What Europe Wants 


U. S. guarantees of long- 
term aid to enable Euro- 
pean governments to sign 
long-term contracts with 
home industries. 


More emphasis on the de- 
velopment of European 
arms industry with U. S. 
aid, less aid in finished 
arms from U. S. 


More emphasis on eco- 
nomic aid, not so much on 
strictly military aid. 


U.S. to shoulder more and 
more of the arms burden, 
permitting European gov- 
ernments to concentrate on 
pressing domestic financial 
problems. 


of 


What U.S. Wants 


U.S. aid commitments to be 
limited to what Congress 
will appropriate each year, 
thus safeguarding against 
cutbacks. 


No spending in Europe on 
military equipment avail- 
able from surplus in U. S.; 
less spending in Europe 
when prices are 10 per 
cent over U. S. prices. 


More emphasis on military 
aid, less on economic aid 
like Marshall Plan. 


More effort by Europe on 
building up its own defense 
system, less dependence on 
U.S. dollar aid. 


In Europe, with low living standards, leaders feel the 
U.S. should continue economic handouts. U.S. leaders 
feel Europe should do more to build its own defenses, 


cut inefficiency and waste. 
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THE PRESS QUIZZES STEVENSON 


Stand on Civil Rights, Tidelands Oil, Campaign Costs 


For the first time since his nomination, 
Governor Adlai Stevenson has given signifi- 
cant clues to the nature of his campaign. 

In an August 4 press conference at Spring- 
field, he discussed such subjects as campaign 


Governor Stevenson: I have this to tell you. In the short 
week since we came back to Springfield we have made grati- 
fying progress toward the establishment of a small and effi- 
cient organization at my headquarters for the campaign, I am 
even more heartened by the many messages that poured in 
from all over the country, messages of support and encourage- 
ment from Democrat leaders, from friends and from just plain 
people. All of this makes me more confident than ever that 
what the nation wants is a refreshening and not any sharp 
alterations of the policies which have meant strength and 
progress during the past two decades. 

I just wanted to express my gratitude to countless people 
over the country who have been good enough to communi- 
cate with me. 

I hope it isn’t irreverent, but I could not help thinking, 
coming over here when Bill Flanagan asked how I was get- 
ting along—I was reminded of what the young preacher said 
when he got out of the seminary. He said he was working to 
beat hell. So am I. 

I think that is all I have to say to you. I suppose now it is 
your turn to ask me questions. 

Larsen (Chicago Sun-Times): Governor, are you plagued 
with the same problem General Eisenhower is—amateurism 
vs. professionalism? 

Stevenson: Somewhat. I do not know that it is really a 
problem—well, it hasn’t caused me any trouble or any con- 
troversy of any kind. 

Madigan (Chicago Herald-American): Would you care to 
state your reaction to charges by some source that the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, or far left wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party, has taken you over, really? 

Stevenson: I can respond in two syllables, which is “non- 
sense.” If you refer to Wilson Wyatt—well, it is nonsense. 
I do not actually know much or anything about Wilson 
Wyatt’s connection with the Americans for Democratic Action, 
with which he was associated some years ago. He is an old 
personal friend, an excellent lawyer, a man of great compe- 
tence and ability, integrity and judgment, and I was delighted 
that he was available to help me with my campaign. 

Fulbright (International News Service): Governor, some 
groups down in Texas would like to have you make a state- 
ment on the tidelands-oil situation. Do you have any com- 
ment on that? 

Stevenson: I have the suggestion that Governor Shivers 
come up and talk to me about the tidelands situation, and 
have invited him to come. I wrote him only yesterday, I think 
it was, and I would welcome this from Governor Shivers, a 
discussion of this situation. 
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costs, personalities, the Truman program, the 
Negro vote and other questions. We present 
the text on these pages. 

General Eisenhower held a similar confer- 
ence, but stenographic notes were not taken. 


Fulbright: Have you ever announced a stand on the tide- 
lands question? 

Stevenson: No. When I was there at the time of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference—in the press conference there was some 
discussion about this tidelands situation. At that time about 
all I could say was in view of the fact for the past four years 
I have not been presently occupied with that problem, I would 
deplore any piecemeal transfer by the Federal Government 
for the national domain to the several States for private ex- 
ploitation. 

Fulbright: Deplore? 

Stevenson: I would deplore the piecemeal transfer by the 
Federal Government from the national domain to the several 
States for private exploitation. I am referring to the national 
grazing lands, national forests, national parks and all of the 
other elements of what we call the national domain. What I 
do not know is whether or not tidelands, or what is more ac- 
curately called submerged lands, are part of the national 
domain. The Supreme Court, I am informed, has said merely 
that the Federal Government has a paramount interest, or 
paramount right, to these lands. I am not clear what that 
means, Is it the title, or the problem of rendering unto Caesar 
things that are Caesar’s, or trying to find who is Caesar in 
this case? 

Larsen: Last week at Denver, Senator Watkins came to see 
General Eisenhower, and they apparently discussed foreign 
policy. After the meeting was over, Senator Watkins indicated 
he and General Eisenhower were in full agreement on foreign 
policy. Do you care to comment? 

Stevenson: It surprised me, and must have surprised a 
good many people, at least people familiar with Senator 
Watkins’s voting record. He has been a most vigorous op- 
ponent of the North Atlantic Treaty and of the U. N. inter- 
vening in Korea. I should think General Eisenhower’s views 
were quite different on these subjects. All I can say is I hope 
Senator Watkins’s comment did not mean General Eisenhower 
had changed his mind. As long as he used the phrase “pretty 
much in agreement” I do not know what the situation is. 

Reston (New York Times): Governor, in the forthcoming 
campaign, will you withhold support from people in the 
Democratic Party running for office in the Democratic Party 
whose views are different from your own on foreign policy? 

Stevenson: No, but I will not express public agreement 
with them, nor will I ask them to join my ideology crusade. 

Pearson (Mobile Press Register): In line with the proposal 
in the Democratic platform, will you lend your support to a 
change in Senate rules on cloture—Senate cloture rules? 

Stevenson: I do not know that I would. I should like very 
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much to know more about that. My impression is there are 
two sides to the problem of cloture, and it would be a very 
dangerous thing indeed to limit debate in a parliamentary 
body in a democracy. So far as this affects the program of 
legislation that is in the national interest, I think the Senate 
should themselves be able enough to devise ways and means 
of exercising restraint. However, the problem of cloture hardly 
seems to me to be that easy. You could have filibuster, you 
could filibuster the antifilibuster proposition. You know what 
I mean, You could not even change the rule, for you could 
filibuster the effort to change. I do not think it is something 
you can answer, so far as I know, very readily. 

‘ | do not like to see filibustering used as a means of post- 
poning the nation’s business in Congress, but, as to the rule, 
| think perhaps the Senate would be better able to discuss 
that and adjust it than I would. 

Reston: Governor, one of the first major foreign-policy 
questions, as I understand, that will come up in the new 
Administration in January is the revision of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement legislation. | wonder if you have any com- 
ment as to your position on that legislation. 

Stevenson: I do not know that I understand your question 
exactly, If you are asking for my views on the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act, I am in favor of it and would be in 
favor of extending this Act. I have been in favor since its 
adoption. 

Lahr (United Press): Do you favor the parallel point proposi- 
tion that the Republicans put in the last extension of the law? 

Stevenson: You would have to educate me. 

A reporter: Would vou give your views on the civil-rights 
plank adopted by the convention? 

The Governor: I think it is an excellent plank. 

A reporter: Will you give us your views on the Taft- 
Hartley Act? 

Stevenson: I will give my views during the campaign. 

Reston: In your last two public statements, you have talked 
about the problem of retaining individual freedom in this 
country while at the same time trying to protect the national 
security. I wonder if you have any new ideas or new ap- 
proach, or whether you would wish to elaborate your views 
on that subject? 

Stevenson: I will elaborate them in the course of speeches 
I will give. I do not believe—this is hardly the place to make 
a speech on public security. 

Fulbright: Governor, we are told you are meeting today 
with Mr. Kampelman, secretary to Senator Humphrey. Can 
you give us some idea of the purpose of his visit? 

Stevenson: I do not have him on the schedule. 

Fulbright: He is listed as secretary to Senator Humphrey. 
Senator Humphrey sent you a wire saying Kampelman was 
returning to Washington via Springfield. He is coming today. 

Stevenson: I do not know about the purpose of this. I had 
a conference this morning with Tim Sullivan, of the Illinois 
Legislature, and had a visit with the State Chairman of Con- 
necticut, Mr. John Bailey, from Hartford, Conn., in connec- 
tion with the senatorial campaign situation in Connecticut 
occasioned by the death of Brien McMahon, I have seen him 
at breakfast, and also Representative Sullivan, and thought 
that was all I had on the list today. 

Larsen: Did you discuss who should run in Mr. McMahon's 
place? 

Stevenson: At some length. 

Larsen: Did you come to any decision? 

Stevenson: No. He came in the interest of Senator Benton, 
and gave me a full account of alternatives that exist there. It 
appears they have a number of what sounded like exceedingly 
well qualified, competent and responsible people who would 
aspire to Senator McMahon’s seat. 

Larsen: Would you give us some thought on the frame- 
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work of your campaign? What area would you hit mostly, 
California or New York? 

Stevenson: I really cannot. I will have to have a lot of ad- 
vice from the political manager and National Committee. I 
think it is likely we will set up an advisory committee on the 
conduct of the campaign, and co-ordinate my headquarters 
with the National Committee headquarters, which will con- 
tinue at Washington. I do not believe there will be any Na- 
tional Committee headquarters in New York in this campaign 
as in the past. There may be a group there for contact with, 
for immediate communication, but the headquarters will be 
concentrated in Washington. 

Reston; Governor, have you been in consultation at any 
time with President Truman since the Convention? 

Stevenson: No, I have not. 

Reston: Is Professor Arthur Schlesinger going to join your 
staff? 

Stevenson: I asked him. He came down to see me. He is 
vacationing down here and is an old friend of mine. I asked 
him if he could give me some time between now and the time 
college opened and he has volunteered to do that. He has 
gone back home. He was here with his family on his way to 
Boston. I shall use him in research and the organization of 
materials, taking advantage of his academic training and his 
historical knowledge. 

Fulbright: Governor, President Truman said in Kansas City 
yesterday he is ready to “hit the road” for you any time you 
gave him the word. 

Stevenson: I was very much gratified at President Tru- 
man’s proffer of help, but it only confirms what he told me 
orally and has written me. 

Reston: In the Eisenhower campaign there has been a lot 
said on two points. One on appeal they hope to make to youth 
and the other on inroads they hope to make in the South. 
I wonder it you have any response or any ideas about your 
own campaign, your own appeal to those two areas of the 
country—two groups? 

Stevenson: I don't believe our people are very much differ- 
ent, basically, nor are they humanly, materially and spiritually 
very much different. I have no intention of making any sec- 
tional appeals or trying to adjust convictions to suit localities. 
I have little apprehension about the fidelity of the South to the 
Democratic Party in this campaign. I have had heartening 
evidences of that already in communications from a great 
many people in the South—political leaders, I am speaking of 
—some of them I have heard from—many of them. I do not 
have any list of them, but Senator Russell, for example, is 
coming up one day this week, and Senator Kefauver and 
others I have been in touch with. 

As to the youth you mentioned, I think the future of both 
of our parties, both Republican and Democratic, is going to 
depend on the allegiance of, and more obviously of, the 
younger generation, what it can bring to the parties in the 
way of vision and leadership. And I shall hope and try my 
level best to make the Democratic Party, both in its program 
content and, also, in its—to use that somewhat abused word— 
spiritual content, attractive to the youth of our country. I 
think young people, for the most part, have visions and dream 
dreams, and if we can adhere steadfastly to loyal devotion to 
our basic principles, and at the same time a realistic appraisal 
of the world situation, we can win that allegiance. That means 
looking forward constantly. 

Reston: Governor, there has been some talk in various 
publications about the rising costs of political campaigns, 
particularly the rising cost of television time, and the ad- 
vantage gained by the candidate who has the most money to 
spend in the use of television. I wonder whether this is a 
problem you have had a chance to think about or whether it 
is the kind of a problem which you believe might lend itself 
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to an agreement between the candidates, to limit the number 
of, say, nation-wide television appearances during the presi- 
dential campaign? 

Stevenson: Well, sir, I have been appalled by what I have 
learned in the last few days about the cost of the use of tele- 
vision and, for that matter, the cost of national campaigns, 
with which I was not entirely familiar. I am frank to say, 
without any embarrassment or self-consciousness, that I think 
the Democratic national ticket is going to be at a disadvantage 
in this campaign with respect to total funds available. I am 
hopeful that the Democratic National Committee can raise 
sufficient funds to take advantage of that medium and all 
other means of communication adequate. I am fearful that 
we will by no means be able to match the Republican candi- 
dates dollar for dollar. 

As to suggesting a limitation, there is a limitation prescribed 
by law of 3 million dollars on the National Committee ex- 
penditures, isn’t that correct? 

Reston: Yes, upon the National Committee, but there are 
so many other 3 million dollars of other committees. 

Stevenson: That is what confuses it all. Of course, it will 
work to my advantage if we can reach some agreement on 
limitation of funds. I have thought of that. Maybe it is a sub- 
ject I shall explore. I don’t know how effective it will be be- 
cause it will be very difficult for General Eisenhower to con- 
trol the efforts of his supporters and difficult to control mine. 

Whitehead (Associated Press): Governor, have any cost 
estimates been made on the campaign? 

Stevenson: I think the best I can make out, you do not run 
these campaigns on the basis of estimated cost. You run them 
to the full extent of all the money you get and the illuminat- 
ing features are the funds available rather than any budgeting 
in advance. 

Reston: In that regard I understand there has been some 
criticism of new techniques of raising funds. Namely, instead 
of giving funds to the National Committee, a private indi- 
vidual will lend the funds to that Committee and then if those 
funds are not paid back, they are written off against income 
taxes as a bad debt which not only raises a lot of funds but, 
also gets them out of the, I understand, out of the Hatch Act 
ceiling on the amount of funds they are allowed to get? 

Stevenson: I thought you would say out of the funds of 
the donor. 

Reston: I was wondering if this was a technique you would 
approve of in your campaign—the lending of funds by private 
individuals? 

Stevenson: I am so ignorant of all that. I think, as far as 
the lending them out with the intent of writing them off—it 
is entirely improper and if that is the way it is done I should 
not approve of doing that at all. I don’t know whether it is 
meant as a bona fide, legitimate loan, and then a bad-debt 
deduction or what. Do you see my point? Every individual 
case would have to stand on its own face. 

Blair (New York Herald Tribune): Governor, a number of 
General Eisenhower's supporters seem to think because Sen- 
ator Sparkman is your running mate that they have an oppor- 
tunity to recapture the Negro vote of the Democratic Party? 

Stevenson: I can hardly see why the Negro vote would 
have any refuge in the Republican Party. It should be pointed 
out, I think, as I believe it has been, that Senator Sparkman’s 
contribution to the civil-rights plank in the Democratic plat- 
form was the major contribution, both in its craftsmanship 
and, also, in heading off any minority report of the committee. 
I think every one who is interested in civil rights and in the 
more rigid realization of equality of treatment, should feel 
deeply grateful to Senator Sparkman. I, personally, do. 

Whitehead: Governor, it seems in your statements in the 
past few days you feel that the personalities being used in 
the campaign are perfectly proper and legitimate as long as 
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it deals with the issues at hand. You parently are not go. 
ing to be restrained from dealing in personalities, is that 
the effect? 

Stevenson: I do not understand your statement. 

Whitehead: You have issued statements about Eisenhower? 

Stevenson: What were they? 

Whitehead: Didn’t you issue a statement the other day, 
Saturday, in which General Eisenhower’s views were crit. 
icized? 

Stevenson: Do you mean the release about General Eisen. 
hower? 

Whitehead: Yes. 

Stevenson: If that is criticism—is it? 

Whitehead: In other words, personalities will enter into 
this? 

Stevenson: I don’t know what you mean by that. Do you 
mean personal aspects, they. will not enter into it? As far as 
criticizing the conduct of their campaign or pointing out in- 
consistencies in position, that will enter into it, and I hope 
every day. 

Larsen: Governor, General Eisenhower has a number of 
“Citizens for Eisenhower” groups. Do you have a “Citizens 
for Stevenson” group? 

Stevenson: I am not personally going to organize such a 
group. I hope such a group will be organized on my behalf. I 
hope friends and supporters will do so. I have heard rumors 
from elsewhere such committees have been organized in a 
number of cities—“Stevenson for President” groups, in some 
places “Stevenson-Sparkman” committees—and I should cer- 
tainly hope that it would develop an extensive nonprofes- 
sional organization in support of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

Kanady (Chicago Tribune): In your appeal to youth, Gov- 
ernor, do you think the Korean war will enter into that par- 
ticular phase of your campaign? 

Stevenson: I don’t know about the relation or connection 
of your question with that. Certainly as to the Korean war to 
enter into my campaign, if that is what you mean—as to my 
views on it, yes. I don’t quite relate it to the youth business. 

Kanady: I thought you might use some phase of it in par- 
ticular to the appeal to youth? ; 

Stevenson: I don’t have anything specifically in mind. 

Fulbright: Governor, do you have any ideas for ending 
the stalemate in Korea or for getting us out of that war? 

Stevenson: I think I will talk about that at the proper time 
and in a little less impetuous way. 

Glasgow (Time): Governor, it has been suggested by a 
number of pieces that have been written in the last week that 
you and General Eisenhower have both had a national prob- 
lem confronting you—the boys in the back room—the dis- 
avowal of them. In your case the “ADA” and certain figures 
in the Democratic National Committee. Do you think that a 
fair description? 

Stevenson: I haven't heard from any of them. I certainly 
have had no trouble that I am conscious of. I have not had 
a word from the boys that are mentioned so frequently in 
the newspapers, not a solitary word. Not even a single sug- 
gestion. I have had pledges of allegiance from all of them, 
I would say. As far as the organization, “ADA,” I have not 
heard from them or have they asked me to do anything, as 
an organization. I suppose I have heard from many as in- 
dividuals, but I don’t know who the members are. I have had 
no trouble at all. Perhaps I should think myself lucky. I have 
been my own master thus far and will continue to do so. 

Madigan: Have you put on some weight, Governor? 

Stevenson: That is the most unfriendly remark that has 
been made all day. What are you looking at? No. I have lost 
some weight playing tennis on Sunday. 

All reporters: Thank you, Governor. 
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WITH A PURPOSE 


Concrete fragments are flying 
through the air with explosive force 
in the above picture. It was taken at 
the split second a 
cylinder 12 inches in diameter ‘‘ex- 
ploded”’ under a compressive force 
of 873,000 pounds. This load, equal 
to the weight of several large 
locomotives, is being applied by the 
1,000,000-pound testing machine in 
the Portland Cement Association’s 
laboratories near Chicago. 


2-foot concrete 


This is only one of many strength 
tests to determine how concrete re- 
sists the crushing, pulling, bending 
and racking forces to which it is sub- 
jected in actual construction. Such 
tests provide valuable data for archi- 
tects and engineers who design and 
build the homes, highways, hospi- 
tals, factories, bridges, airports and 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


public works essential to our general 
economy and the national defense 
program. 


Research like this, interpreted and 
made available to engineers and ar- 
chitects by the Association’s large 
staff of technical specialists and field 
engineers, results in more and more 
durable concrete at lower and lower 
annual cost under all conditions of 
veather and service. All such work 
is made possible by the financial 
support of PCA member companies 
listed at the right. They produce a 
large proportion of the portland ce- 
ment used in the U. S. and Canada. 
For a description of PCA’s new lab- 
oratories and its manifold activities 
send for a free copy of the booklet, 
“Dedicated to Progress.’ Distributed 
only in United States and Canada. 


Dept. 8c-83, 33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 


concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER COMPANIES 


Aetna Portland Cement Co., Boy City, Mich. 
Alabama Division, Ideal Cement Co., Mobile 
Allentown Portland Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Po 
Arizona Portland Cement Co., Ri/lito, Ariz. 
Arkansas Division, Ideal Cement Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., 
The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., Youngstown 
British Columbia Cement Co., Ltd., Victorio, 8. C. 
California Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal 
Colorado Division, Ideal Cement Co., Denver 
Consolidated Cement Corp., Chicago 
Kansas Division, Fredonia 
Michigan Division, Jackson 
Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co., Coplay, Pa 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga 
Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
Dragon Cement Co., Inc., New York 
The Diamond Portland Cement Co., Middle Branch, Ohio 
Federal Portland Cement Co., Inc., Buffalo 
General Portland Cement Co., Chicago 
Florida Division, Tampa 
Signal Mountain Division, Chattanooga 
Trinity Division, Dallas 
The Glens Falls Portland Cement Co. Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Green Bag Cement Division, Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
Gulf Division, Ideal Cement Co., Houston 
Hawkeye-Marquette €ement Co., Des Moines 
Hercules Cement Corp., Philadelphia 
Hermitage Portland Cement Co., Noshville 
Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroit 
Keystone Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Kosmos Portland Cement Co., Louisville 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Lone Star Cement Corp., New York 
Longhorn Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Louisiana Division, Ideal Cement Co., New Orleans 
Louisville Cement Co., Louisville 
Manitowoc Portland Cement Co., 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., Chicogo 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland 
The Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis 
The Monarch Cement Co., Humboldt, Kan 
Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Monolith Portland Midwest Co., Los Angeles 
National Cement Co., Birmingham 
National Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Nazareth Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa. 
Nebraska Division, Ideal Cement Co., Omaha 
North American Cement Corp., New York 
Northwestern Portland Cement Co., Sectt/e 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., 
Mason City, lowa 
Oklahoma Division, Ideal Cement Co., Oklahoma City 
The Olympic Portland Cement Co., Ltd., Seattle 
Peerless Cement Corp., Detroit 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corp., New York 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Cement Division, 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Riverside Cement Co., Los Angeles 
San Antonio Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Spokane Portland Cement Co., Spokane 
The Standard Lime & Stone Co., Baltimore 
Standard Portland Cement Division, Diamond 
Alkali Co., Cleveland 
St. Mary's Cement Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Superior Cement Division, New York Coal Sales Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc., Seattle 
Three Forks Division, Ideal Cement Co., Butte, Mont. 
Union Portland Division, Ideal Cement Co., Sal! Lake City 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., New York 
Valley Forge Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Kansas City 


Manitowoc, Wis. 








Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 
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South Likes ‘Ike,’ but— 


Regular Democrats Will Not Bolt Party to Help 


Republicans cannot count on 
a split among Democrats to 
help them in the South. ‘‘Revolt’’ 
of politicians appears dead. 

Those who like “‘Ike’’ will have 
to vote Republican to get him. 

Many pro-Democrat editors 
are for him. There is a mood for 
change. Whether it is strong 
enough for voters to change their 
Democratic ways will decide who 
wins in the South in November. 


Dwight Eisenhower is to be forced 
to make a straight race for it as a Re- 
publican if he expects to carry any 
States in the Democratic South this 
year. 

The Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent is not to find his name on any 
form of Democratic ballot. He is not to 
be helped by a separate States’ Rights 
ticket of the kind that denied Harry 
Truman 39 electoral votes in 1948. 

The choice before Southern voters in 
November is to be clear-cut: Eisenhower- 
Nixon on a Republican ticket or Steven- 
son-Sparkman on a Democratic ticket. 

The Republican ticket this year will 
have strong support in several Southern 
States. As of now, twice as many daily 
newspapers of the South have declared 
their support for Eisenhower as declared 
support for Thomas E. Dewey four 
years ago. Newspapers that have taken 
a straight Democratic line since the 
Civil War are now, in many cases, sup- 
porting the Republican candidate. 

Eisenhower intends to go into the 
South to try to capitalize on any senti- 
ment for a change. As of now, he is con- 
ceded a fighting chance to get the 24 
electoral votes of Texas, the 12 votes of 
Virginia and the 10 votes of Florida. 
There is stirring, too, in Louisiana, with 
10 votes. Altogether, the Republicans 
might hope to win a possible total of 56 
electoral votes in the South. 

However, a real revolt within the 
Democratic Party of the South, of the 
kind that Eisenhower can bank on, is 
failing to appear. 

In South Carolina, where revolt talk 
has been heard, the Democratic or- 
ganization is backing the Stevenson- 
Sparkman ticket. Governor James F. 
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Byrnes, a leader of the fight against 
Northern domination of the party, has 
decided to go along, with some reluc- 
tance. In Mississippi, the regular organi- 
zation has accepted the ticket and plans 
no move to injure its chances. Georgia’s 
Democratic organization, headed by 
Governor Herman Talmadge, is in line. 
In Virginia, Senator Harry F. Byrd and 
Governor John S. Battle are not enthusi- 


—United Press 


GOVERNOR BYRNES 


. reluctant regular 


astic for the ticket, but are not likely to 
bolt. The Texas organization is expected 
to stay in line. 

The decision of politicians is to line 
up with the regular party organization. 

What Southern voters will do in No- 
vember, however, is another question. 

If newspaper editorial support is of 
importance, then Eisenhower has a 
chance to pick up some electoral votes 
in the South. But nothing comparable to 
1928 is in sight. In that year, Herbert 
Hoover carried seven Southern States. 

Main issue. The issues in 1928 were 
religion and prohibition. This time, the 
big issue in the South concerns the 
question of a federal law to compel 
an end to any discrimination between 
Negroes and whites in hiring of 
workers. It is an issue that cuts deeply 
in the States where the problem of race 
relations is basic. 

The Democratic Party platform com- 
mits Stevenson to go further than the 


Republican platform commits Eisen. 
hower to go in using federal power to 
impose equal rights for Negroes. That 
issue is behind some of the newspaper 


opposition to Stevenson. But many news. j 


papers also feel that the Democratic 
Party at the national level has not been 
fair to the South in other ways. There 
is strong feeling, too, that one party 
has been in power too long. 
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~Alexander in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


‘DRESS REHEARSAL’ 
. . . Republican raider 
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Editors of leading Southern news. § 


papers supporting Eisenhower — were 
asked by U.S. News & World Report to 
explain their positions. A common theme 
runs through their replies, which follow: 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond Times-Dispatch—The 
Democrats have been in power too long 
for their own and the nation’s good. 
Governor Adlai Stevenson is in a large 
sense the prisoner of his party, and it 
would be impossible for him, as Presi- 
dent, to provide more than window- 
dressing for what would be, basically, 
the same crowd that has disgraced the 
Republic, brought to the Federal Gov- 
ernment unparalleled waste, bureauc- 
racy, centralization and corruption. The 
Republican candidate and _ platform 
come ‘closer to representing the hopes 
and aspirations of the South than do 
the Democratic candidate and _plat- 
form. 
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Richmond News Leader—Republi- 
ans can offer the one vital thing that 
0 Democratic ticket can promise to 
voters: Change. New faces. A fresh ap- 
proach. We believe after 20 years the 
Democrats are victims of their own 
obesity, that the Administration is af- 
ficted with internal decay. We are 
jck of callousness to corruption and 
ashamed of the Administration’s moral 


tone. 


FLORIDA 


Fort Lauderdale Daily News— 
Twenty years of connivance, corruption 
and Communism are more than enough. 
Stevenson is a good candidate, but a 
majority of the voters of our area are 
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‘AUTUMN MIGRATION’ 

A switch in allegiance? 
convinced after watching the Demo- 
cratic Convention on television that 
Stevenson is the hand-picked candi- 
date of President Truman and won't 
be able to divorce himself from the 
big-city bosses and labor barons who 
have taken over the Democratic Party 
and turned it into an instrument to fur- 
ther their own ends with no regard 
to traditions which Southern voters 
feel are being abandoned just for the 
sake of currying the favor of minority 
groups. 


Orlando Sentinel—The South feels 
Harry Truman took the old Democratic 
Party and beat them over the head with 
with it. He tried to ram FEPC down 
our throats, not because he is a great 
humanitarian, but because he is a 
trained, smooth politician who sought 
and won the colored vote and tried to 
sell the South down the river. We 
dislike Truman’s disrespect and con- 
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tempt for the Taft-Hartley law. For such 
contempt, we consider Truman a small, 
inept man. We believe the party is 
Truman’s party, that he and his mink- 
coated carpetbaggers will dominate the 
next Democratic Administration, if there 
is one. So, we believe in change, and 
we see no opportunity for a change 
through the man Truman asked to suc- 
ceed him, no matter his talents. 


Gainesville Sun—New and Fair Deals 
are long out of harmony with Southern 
political views. Southern Democratic 
vote in national elections has been one 
of tradition only and the time has 
come to face realities. We believe a 
Stevenson Administration would mean 
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-Yardley in the Baltimore Sun 


‘THIS YANKEE IS DIFFERENT‘ 
Editors say, ‘yes’ 


continued or increased movement toward 
the left, while Eisenhower would check 
this and produce the light trend toward 
center that is needed. @ 


Miami Herald—The Herald and other 
Knight newspapers are supporting Eisen- 
hower because we believe one party 
has been in power too long. We are 
fed up with Trumanism, statism and 
socialism. It is our view that the coun- 
try’s welfare will be best served by a 
change and a fresh approach to the 
nation’s problems. & 


ALABAMA 

Montgomery Advertiser—After a cen- 
tury and a quarter the Montgomery 
Advertiser shook free of its Democratic 
prejudices and on January 11 declared for 
Eisenhower. Our primary reason was 
agreement with the belief of Senator 
Sparkman-—stated repeatedly from April, 
1948, until November, 1952—that Eisen- 


hower should be in the White House, 
the best equipped American going. 
Sparkman went off and left Ike and the 
Advertiser after nearly four years of al- 
liance. We continued to support Ike for 
reasons stated by Sparkman when he 
thought Ike was a Democrat. Our second 
reason for going “Whig” is quite a fixed 
desire to see the South cast off its harelip 
abnormality—the one-party system. Eisen- 
hower, who somehow looks other than 
Republican to Alabamians, provided an 
exceptional opportunity to make the 
start. 


Birmingham Post-Herald—Twenty 
years in power is too long for any 
political party. The odor of Demo- 
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The Governor says, ‘‘no 


cratic corruption hangs heavily over the 
country. Democratic waste and_ inet- 
ficiency continues. The house cleaning 
demanded cannot be done by a Demo- 
crat, no matter how able or how good 
his intentions. & 


Birmingham News—The News al- 
ways hitherto has espoused the cause 
of John Sparkman with warmth and 
conviction, but we made up our minds 
months ago if Eisenhower were nomi- 
nated by the Republicans we would sup- 
port him. We felt he could come more 
nearly to bringing unity to the country 
than any other leader, because he could 
do more for world peace, and because 
we felt that both for the good of the na- 
tion and even of the Democratic Party, 
a change of party in power was highly 
desirable, provided the Republican 
leadership were such as we could con- 
scientiously advocate. & 

(Continued on page 28) 











Old Schenley is 
8-year-old, Bottled in 
Bond, 100 proof bour- 
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most Bonds. And twice 
as good, due to its age 
and the great skill with 
which it was made. It is 
the “gift” whiskey you’d 
much rather keep. At all 
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Dothan Eagle—Talk of civil-rights 
force bills does not frighten us. Long 
ago we recognized that the South’s des- 
tiny was to be the perpetual whipping 
boy of those elements of both parties 
who court minorities for purely political 
purposes. But, if this nation is to survive 
in a world of chaos, it must, first of all, 
put its own house in order. On neither 
the domestic nor the international front 
has the Democratic Party shown any 
aptitude for meeting the challenge. & 


MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel Leader-Call—Truman’s con- 
temptuous arrogance has freed the 
South of its traditional sense of party 
obligation. This resentment is increased 
by behaviour of segments of the Demo- 
cratic Party at the National Conven- 
tion. We feel that the party, now the 
prisoner of pressure groups, no longer 
voices beliefs and hopes of the South. 
We feel a keen sense of shame at asso- 
ciation with a party whose record of cor- 
ruption is indefensible. @ 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge Journal—We believe 
that parties, like States, are instrumen- 
talities to serve the welfare of the people, 
not ends in themselves. For a long while, 
it has been clear to us that the tran- 
scendent need of the world is peace, and 
we sincerely believe that the election of 
General Eisenhower best promotes that 
cause. Mf 


Shreveport Journal—The Journal is 
unwilling to support anybody bearing 
the label of socialized democracy, which 
is now degrading, disgracing and dis- 
gusting to true Democrats, and giving 
concern to all loyal Americans. &@ 


TEXAS 


Houston Post—Our main reasons for 
backing Eisenhower are these: (1) We 
need a change of Administration. It is 
not enough to change the top man be- 
cause, even with the best intentions, he 
will not be able to clean up the vast 
Government machinery unless it is re- 
placed as a whole. (2) The two-party 
system must be given a chance to work 
again. (3) The U.S. has accepted the 
responsibility of world leadership and 
Eisenhower is the best man we have to 
make this leadership effective for all 
concerned. (4) We believe that Eisen- 
hower would be one President who would 
get all sections and classes of the nation 
to make the maximum effort that is 
needed. & 


San Angelo Standard-Times—The 
Democrats have stripped Texas of its 
tidelands and have consistently reflected 

(Continued on page 29) 








Now you can buy 
Old Schenley, full 8 years 
old, Bottled in Bond, 100 


proof bourbon at the 
price of bonded whiskies 
only half its age! At this 
very unusual price, Old 
Schenley is now twice the 
value. Ask your favorite 


retailer today about the 


surprisingly low price! 
t~} 







8 YEARS OLD, STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 
100 PROOF. © 1952 SCHENLEY DISTR., INC., N. Y. 
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upon our progress in racial adjustment. 
We support Eisenhower because we be- 
eve a complete change from the Dem- 
gratic Party’s long control is neces- 





sary 


Corpus Christi Caller-Times—There 
is a widespread feeling in this section 
hat the country needs a complete 
change of Administration and a thorough 
jouse cleaning in Washington. 4 





Dallas News—Our sense of outrage 
at what we wholeheartedly regard as 
robbery of the tidelands States is deep 
indeed. We urged Republican, and even 
dual, nomination of Eisenhower as a 
candidate who could restore healthy 
government. The News respects Adlai 
Stevenson. but does not believe any 
Democrat given the party’s machine sup- 
port can do as much good for the coun- 
try as a completely new Administration. 
We believe the conservative element in 
the South holding these opinions to be 
large, and growing. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis Commercial Appeal—We 
believe a strong two-party system in the 
South is urgently needed and _ believe 
an Eisenhower victory would go a long 
way toward establishing it. Many Demo- 
crats disgusted with corruption and 
socialistic tendencies in the Truman 
Administration will vote for Ike. Steven- 
son's embracing of Wilson Wyatt, former 
head of the Americans for Democratic 
Action, convinces many that he would 
not check the socialistic trend. & 


GEORGIA 


Augusta Chronicle—The Chronicle is 
fully conscious of the fact that our 
decision to support the Republican can- 
didate breaks precedent. Ours being 
the oldest newspaper in the South, we 
have been traditionally Democratic in 
our political leanings over the years. 
The Chronicle is not joining the Re- 
publican Party. We are an independent 
newspaper, and will remain so, but we 
expect to do in the future what we 
ae doing today—putting the welfare 
of our country before that of any political 
party, 










All in all, 56 Southern dailies are sup- 
porting Eisenhower, as of now, against 
29 supporting Stevenson. This means that 
alot of people in the South like “Ike,” 
but it doesn’t mean he is sure to carry 
any Southern States. Without the help 
of State Democratic organizations, Eisen- 
hower must win as a Republican, and 
that will not be easy. In the South, as 
Well as the North, “Ike” is strictly on 
his own. 
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Put pleasure befote business... 
when you travel take it eagy! 
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When you go Pullman, you trade 
your world of business for a world of 
pleasure. You relax in the Club Car 
over pre-dinner refreshments. The 


dining car is just a few steps away, 
where you dine on deliciously pre- 
pared, perfectly served dishes of your 
choosing, in finest restaurant style. 
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switch. You feel so cool and comfort- 
able, it’s no trick at all to drop off 
to dreamland in a wink or two! 
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The weather is hot. But you’re not. 
Your Pullman accommodation fills 
with fresh breezes at the drop of a 


Another “happy ending by Pull- travel. Matter of fact, you get there 
man” proves that it pays to put 


pleasure before business, when you 


so relaxed—so refreshed—so rested— 
doing business is a pleasure in itself, 


You please your family when you Go Pullman. They know 
you're as safe in a Pullman as you are in your own home. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO GO Pu LLM AN 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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DID FINLAND OUTSMART STALIN? 


She Paid ‘Impossible’ War Debt and Prospered 


Nobody thought Finland could 
pay off Stalin and survive—but 
she has. The final reparations 
goods are en route to Moscow. 

It was quite a job. Finns had 
to rebuild the country, start new 
industries, work like slaves to 
meet Soviet demands. 

They did it and wound up 
wealthier than ever—still on the 
free side of the Iron Curtain. The 
trick now is to stay there. 


HELSINKI 
Little Finland, having just satisfied 
a 12-year ambition to act as the world’s 
Olympics host, is getting ready for an 
even bigger celebration now. Within 
the next few weeks the Finns will 
complete, on schedule, payment of 
reparations to Moscow for the war 
that Russia started but Finland lost. 
Joy is tempered only by the sobering 
knowledge of how much wealth has been 
drained out of the country. It is possible 
now, for the first time, to add up what 
the Soviet demands cost the Finns 
through eight long and trying years. 
All payments have been made in 
goods. Ships, prefabricated houses, tim- 


ber, wood-processing and electrical ma- 
chinery, copper cables, equipment for 
entire factories have been shipped to 
Russia. If loaded on freight cars, the 
whole works would fill a train stretching 
from Pittsburgh to San Francisco. 

Fancy arithmetic. War reparations 
originally were to total 300 million dol- 
lars. Later the figure was cut to 226 
million by the Soviet Union. But Russia, 
aided by Moscow’s own system of arith- 
metic, actually has gotten goods worth 
750 million dollars at present prices. 

The cost to the Finns has been even 
greater. Russia insisted on getting many 
products never made by Finland before. 
The Finns had to build costly new fac- 
tories and convert others just to turn out 
reparations goods. 

More than a third of the deliveries, 
on Soviet insistence, had to be made in 
the form of ships, and another third in 
industrial machinery. To comply, the 
Finns had to double the capacity of their 
metalworking industry and expand their 
shipyards sixfold. They have had to 
manufacture 199 categories of goods for 
Russia. 

Among items shipped to the Russians 
were 50,000 electric motors, 1,000 gen- 
erators, 510 mobile power plants, 1,128 
water pumps, 6,000 prefabricated houses, 
1,460 miles of copper cable. Narrow- 
gauge railways in Soviet logging camps 
have been supplied with 701 locomotives 
and 6,187 freight cars. Soviet factories 


have gotten a wide variety of paper, pulp 
and wood-processing machines. 

Finland’s shipyards have supplied Rys. 
sia with a substantial merchant fleet. As 
a first installment, the U.S.S.R. took 105 
of Finland’s biggest and most modem 
ships in 1945—about a fifth of the coun. 
try’s postwar merchant marine. Since 
then the Finns have had to build 58] 
new vessels for Russia, from small 
lighters to 3,200-ton Baltic freighters, 

Most difficult for the Finns was the 
delivery of equipment for more than 30 
complete factories for the manufacture 
of plywood, paper, wood pulp and pre. 
fabricated houses. In addition to all 
plant machinery, they had to provide 
power generators, wiring, water pumps, 
pipes—everything except the buildings, 
Some of the machinery for these fae. 
tories could not be made in Finland and 
had to be bought in the U.S. and else. 
where at a time when the Finns could 
ill afford such purchases. 

After 1948, Finland was past the 
worst reparations difficulties. In mid- 
1948, with about half the debt paid, 
Moscow cut the remainder in half in an 
unsuccessful attempt to. influence Fin- 
land’s elections. With production and ex- 
ports rising, the burden became easier 
to carry. In 1950 and 1951, reparations 
took about 8 per.cent of Finland’s exports 
—2 per cent of the national income. 

But the Finns remember well the try- 


ing years that preceded this. In 1945, 


What Russia Took From the Finns 


Generators * Power Plants * Houses * Cable and Power times * Rails Ships © 


Paper and Pulp * Machinery * Factory Equipment * Locomotives © Rolling Stock 





@ PITTSBURGH 


Finland’s shipments to Moscow for war reparations, 
1944-52, would fill a freight train stretching 
from Pittsburgh to San Francisco. 


© 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp 
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reparations took 60 per cent of Finland’s 
exports. During the next three years, as 
the Finns worked to rebuild a war-dam- 
aged country, more than 20 per cent of 
their exports had to be given to Russia. 
This amounted to 4 per cent of the na- 
tional income. For the U.S. a compa- 
rable burden would have been 12 billion 
dollars a year. 

At the peak, in 1947-48, more than 

half of Finland’s metalworking and elec- 
trical industry and practically all ship- 
yards were working for Russia. 
"A pricing system designed by the 
Communists added to the burden. Ninety 
fshing schooners that cost the Finns 
$300,000 each to build were charged off 
against the reparations debt at $15,000 
per schooner. Other ships were charged 
off at one-tenth cost. 

The Finns not only had to provide the 
ships, they had to equip them with every 
conceivable kind of gear, including 
knives, forks and bread-slicing machines. 
Specifications laid down by the Soviet 
Union sometimes resembled those for 
luxury liners, rather than cargo boats. 
Carpeted floors were required in one set 
of tugboats. One freighter was rejected 
by a Soviet inspector because a leather 
couch in the captain’s cabin had a seam 
down the middle. Fishing boats had to 
be equipped right down to rubber boots 
for the fishermen. One Russian skipper 
made his crew try on boots for size be- 
fore signing a receipt for the boat. 

The owner of one Finnish shipyard 
was asked by a visitor whether the repa- 
rations vessels were christened with 
champagne when launched. “Only the- 
oretically,” he replied. “We put a bottle 
of champagne aside for each completed 
ship. When we deliver the last one we're 
going to drink the champagne and give 
the whole shipyard a spree.” 

Electrical and engineering plants 
working on reparations orders encoun- 
tered fantastic troubles, all expensive. 
For no reason that could be discovered, 
for example, minor changes that required 
costly retooling sometimes were made in 
machinery specifications midway through 
production. 

One Finnish manufacturer was_ be- 
deviled by periodic Soviet inquiries about 
a freight-car load of copper cable that 
had disappeared. Though he had a re- 
ceipt signed by a Soviet inspector, he 
went to considerable trouble to try to 
trace the missing shipment. Subsequent- 
ly he learned that the freight car had 
been located after two years, parked on 
arailway siding in Leningrad. 

Other angles. Russia's take from 
Finland has included a lot besides repara- 
tions. Finland’s 44-million-dollar war 
debt to Germany was taken over by Rus- 
sia in 1944 in a deal later confirmed at 

(Continued on page 32) 
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"There’s nuttin’ to worry about, lady. 


He only shakes when he sees Cyclone Fence!”’ 


@ This burglar, like all would-be in- 
truders, is afraid of Cyclone Fence and 
its grim barbed wire. 

Day and night, Cyclone Chain Link 
Fence guards property, protecting it 
against the lawless. This rugged fence 
also gives plant management complete 
“entrance and exit control’? over em- 


ployees and visitors. Every Cyclone 
Fence is taut and trim—not only when 
first installed, but even after years of 
service. 

If you’re in the market for fence, or 
only thinking about it, you’ll want our 
free book. It’s a good reference to have 
on hand. Send the coupon for a copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST - 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U-S’S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOK Our big, 32-page book is filled with photographs, drawings and 
graphic descriptions of 14 different styles of fence for industrial 


ON FENCE 


and residential protection. Fence specifications are set forth. Details 
of fence construction are given. Gates, window guards and other 


property safeguards are described. Whether you’re interested in a 
few feet of fence or miles of it, you'll find this book worth your 
\ while. Send for your copy. It’s free. 


ree CLIP THIS 
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Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-82 
Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of ‘“Your Fence.” 


NITED STATES STEEL 
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The Goods 





Clayton F. Devine, 
Traffic Director, Silica Sand 
Traffic Association of Illinois. 

. President, 
The Traffic Club of Chicago. 


Without silica sand, a sizeable part of 


U. S. industry would soon become | 


idle. The giant glass industry would 
be unable to make such products as 
containers, electric light bulbs and 
automobile windshields. Manufactur- 
ers of enamelware, paints, steel cast- 


ings, and silicate of soda, among | 


many others, would be crippled. 


From Illinois, leading producing state, | 


silica sand is shipped to industries 
across the nation — and it is Clayton 
Devine’s job to see that it is shipped 
swiftly and efficiently. 
= x x 

“The Wabash Railroad has done 
a better-than-excellent job for us 
for many years,” says Mr. Devine. 
“In emergencies—for example, 
when we’ve needed extra covered 
hopper cars—the Wabash invar- 
iably comes through. It’s great to 


work with people who really know 
how to meet your transportation 
needs.” 


x =x x 


There’s no substitute for experience 
in transportation — nothing that takes 
the place of seasoned ability. When 
you ship by Wabash, you put your 
freight in expert hands. Ask your 
Wabash representative to see you! 
P. A. SPIEGELBERG, 
Freight Traffic Manager St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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WABASH RAILROAD 
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the Potsdam Conference. The Finnish 
Government had to deposit the whole 
sum to Russia’s account in the Bank of 
Finland. No detailed report ever has 


been made on how the money was spent. 

It cost the Finns 2.6 million dollars to 
build a new Soviet legation in Helsinki— 
to replace one destroyed by Russian 
bombers during the war. 

German business holdings in Finland 
also were taken over by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment under the Potsdam Agreement. 
In all, more than 75 ex-German enter- 
prises in Finland are partially or wholly 
owned by Russians now. They range 
from engineering and electrical plants to 
shipping companies, movie houses and 
even dress shops. These acquisitions, 
however, were small compared with the 
Finnish territory annexed by Moscow. 

Russia took 12 per cent of Finland’s 
territory. The annexed area contained 12 
per cent of the Finns’ prewar industry, 
including 32 per cent of the nation’s 
hydroelectric power and the important 
Petsamo nickel mines. About 440,000 
Finns—11 per cent of the population— 
had to be resettled elsewhere. 

“‘Impossible.“’ The chief of Fin- 
land’s  economic-planning committee 
thought the task impossible and quit 
early in 1945. He pointed out that Ger- 
many went broke after World War I try- 
ing to pay reparations equal to 1% per 
cent of its national income. Finland, in 
1945, had to pay almost five times that 
proportion. He was sure it could not be 
done, and he would have no part of it. 

Hard work, plus a measure of luck, 
combined to enable the Finns to do it, 
however. They tackled reparations the 
way they would a war. They felt their 
freedom and independence hung in the 
balance. If they failed to deliver the 
goods, they were sure Soviet Russia 
would occupy the country. So they dug in. 

Reparations and other burdens lifted 
Government expenditures to the point 
where they consumed 51 per cent of the 
national income in 1946. To finance 
these expenses, a 10 to 20 per cent cap- 
ital levy was imposed. National income 
taxes were raised to levels well above 
those in the U.S. In addition, cities im- 
posed a flat 10 or 12 per cent income tax 
on everybody. 

Corporate taxes were raised to the 
point where 60 per cent of the gross 
earnings of industry was siphoned off. A 
20 per cent sales tax was placed on vir- 
tually all consumer goods. Profits or 
reparations orders were limited to a max- 
imum of 3 per cent. 

Finns, meanwhile, notched in their 
belts and went to work. Industrial pro 
duction was restored to prewar levels by 
1946. It rose 40 per cent in the next 
three years and last year reached a peak 
71 per cent above prewar. 


es 


What saved the Finns was a boom. 
ing world market for wood, paper and 
pulp—their main products. After the out. 
break of the Korean war, demand sept 
world prices soaring for all the wood 
and paper the country could produce, 
The things Finland had to buy abroad 
went up too, but less than half as much, 

This favorable shift gave the Finns jn 
1951 their most prosperous year in his. 
tory. So much money was made by the 
export trade that the Government opened 
wide the import gates to prevent infla- 
tion. Automobiles, washing machines, 
nylon hose, radios and other luxury 
goods flooded into the country for the 
first time since the war—and the Finns 
still closed the year with a 135-million. 
dollar export surplus. 

“Reverse reparations.” The Finns 
are a bit sheepish about the profit they 
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"Wide World 
U.S. TOOLS—FINNISH FACTORY 
... making goods for Russia 


have made since Korea. They sometimes 
call it “reverse reparations.” The Commu- 
nists, by launching the Korean war, 
helped Finland in one year to recoup 
more than two years of reparations pay- 
ments. They have reduced income taxes 
substantially, and the 20 per cent sales 
tax has been removed from a wide range 
of goods. Living standards are 10 per 
cent above prewar. 

Starting in September, Russia will 
have to pay Finland for the goods that 
have been going as reparations at the 
rate of 4 million dollars a month this 
year. The big question is how long the 
Russians will continue to take—and pay 
for—the products of the large industries 
built up at great expense. 

Finland’s metalworking, electrical and 
shipbuilding industries are high-cost pro- 
ducers. They cannot compete abroad in 
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the West. In addition, many of the items 
they produce are designed for Soviet 
rather than Western use. 

Until recently, Finnish businessmen 
helieved Soviet purchases would not be 
jarge enough to keep the entire metal- 
working industry employed when repa- 
rations ended. A different story is being 
told now by Foreign Minister Sakari 
Tuomioja. 

He savs the Russians already are plac- 
ing orders for 1953 and 1954 that will 
keep Finland’s shipyards busy. He ex- 
pects Soviet orders for next-year delivery 
of machinery and electrical equipment, 
when added to domestic demand, to keep 
business equal to that in 1951. 

Finland’s large engineering and elec- 
trical plants, capable of making medium- 
sized and heavy equipment, will be kept 
busy next year, according to Tuomioja. 
Smaller plants, which have been making 
parts and light equipment for Soviet rep- 
arations, will have some difficulties. But 
with the end of reparations saving the 
Government about 50 million dollars a 
year, he feels that public works can be 
developed to prevent unemployment. 

Soviet dependency. Nevertheless, 
Finland is up against a situation in which 
the country will be dependent for pros- 
perity on its trade with Russia and the 
Soviet world, at least for the next few 
years. Russia already ranks after Britain 
as Finland’s second biggest customer. 
When commercial shipments replace rep- 
arations, the Finns will be doing more 
than 20 per cent of their foreign busi- 
ness with Iron Curtain countries. 

The Finns admit to being as puzzled 
as anyone else about the Soviet Union. 
They don’t know why the Kremlin has 
permitted their country, alone of Russia’s 
prewar neighbors in Europe, to retain its 
Western way of life. They consider this 
situation in the nature of a gift horse 
and they are not inclined to look it in 
the mouth too closely. They count them- 
selves lucky to have as much independ- 
ence as they do have, but believe they 
have a better-than-even chance of going 
on as at present. 

With reparations ending and good 
times already on hand, people in Hel- 
sinki are more hopeful about the future 
than they have been in more than a dec- 
ade. Many of them are uncertain wheth- 
er the country ever will emerge from the 
Soviet shadow. But they feel that their 
chances of surviving as an independent 
nation have improved with each passing 
year since the war. Along the route, no 
milestone has seemed more remote or 
difficult to reach than that marking the 
end of reparations. 

Now that they have reached this 
point, most Finns feel as if they were 
taking out a new lease on their na- 
tion’s life. 
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This could happen to you... 
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... but your insurance agent 


can save you from the consequences ! 


Now that vacation time is here, it’s 
especially important for you to have 
dependable protection against loss 
due to theft—protection that can 
follow you anywhere in the Western 
Hemisphere! You can be protected 
against loss through theft including 
robbery, both at home or away by 
our Residence and Outside Theft 
Policy. It covers you, and all 
members of your family living with 
you, against year ‘round loss. 


Get this low cost policy “that goes 
places” —today! 


For the best in protection— 


call your American Surety Agent. 


HMERICAN SURETY 


mammcnmarsmcsom COMPANY sw 


wh 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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22-MILLION-VOLT “SEEING EYE” 


Inspects Heavy Ordnance Parts 
for Continental Foundry & Machine Company 


OUNTED on a traveling bridge crane, 
M the penetrating “‘eye’’ of this mas- 
sive Allis-Chalmers betatron can look 
through 24 inches of solid steel to detect 
minute flaws in heavy castings, forgings 
and weldings. Recently installed by the 
Continental Foundry and Machine Co., 
of East Chicago, Indiana, it’s used to 
inspect and control quality of workman- 


ship... save many man hours, materials. 

This is the second of many industrial 
betatrons being built by Allis-Chalmers 
in conjunction with the present defense 
program. Installed in plants throughout 
the country, they will make possible 
faster and more efficient production of 
vitally needed defense machinery —at 
lower production costs. 





Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery to Help 
People Produce More— 
Have More— 

Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS <“) 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — PITTSBURGH, PA. NORWOOD, OHIO — BOSTON, MASS. — TERRE HAUTE, IND. — MONTREAL, P. Q.— ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


MOSCOW. . ee 


>> To give you a taste of what it's like to live and work in Soviet Russia, 
as reported, not by outsiders, but by the Soviet press itself..... 

Comrade Shronkin is a manufacturer of raincoats. As director of Beloomut 
Clothing Factory, he makes raincoats for the Moscow trade. But, unlike other 
raincoat manufacturers, says "“Izvestia," the Government daily, Comrade Shronkin 
specializes in extraordinarily bad raincoats. When 337,000 rubles' worth of bad 
raincoats from Beloomut were rejected by a Moscow store, an inspector found: 

"Seams crooked, armholes badly fitted, buttonholes dirty. Also belts of 
discordant colors. Chalk lines and numbers not removed. Eyelets not in color. 
Stains, loose ends of thread and many other defects." 





Comrade Shronkin, warns "Izvestia," ought to wear one of his raincoats to 
the Ministry of Light Industry for a conference on quality of output. 


>> Case of Comrade Shronkin and his sloppy raincoat turns out, on examination 
of the Soviet press, to be fairly common. Complaints of poor workmanship, in- 
efficiency, thievery appear in Soviet newspapers day after day. Stalin's press, 
as translated daily by the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies, reveals a Soviet 
Russia humming with graft, bungling and skullduggery. 


>> In Kharkov a fluid-drive factory is in trouble. Partly the trouble is bad 
management, "“Izvestia" reports, but partly it's a case of defective Supplies. 
Castings made in Kiev show up poorly in Kharkov. In the first three months 
of the year, 63 per cent of all castings from the Kiev plant had to be rejected. 
Similarly, Kharkov's turbogenerator plant in 12 months has run up losses of 
9 million rubles and 525,000 man-hours because of poor-quality castings. 
"Izvestia's" analysis: Ignorant, irresponsible, un-co-operative managers. 











>> Comrade Venzhega of Dneprodzerzhinsk has aroused "Pravda's" curiosity. 

Five top jobs in five years, "Pravda" thinks, is a SsuSpicious record. Yet 
here is Comrade Venzhega at the top of the Landscaping Construction Trust. 

Fact is, Venzhega has never even had an elementary education, has made bad 
mistakes in every job he's held, is often fired but never out of a job. 

Then there's Comrade Stepanov of Dneprodzerzhinsk. Fired as head of the 
creamery, he turns up as the city's retailing expert. And Comrade Dmitriyev, 
after failing as boss of the city's food combine, has done equally well. 

Worse, half a dozen Communists in the same city have been shielded by local 
party officials despite conviction for black marketing and embezzlement. The 
No. 1 embezzler, says "Pravda," got off with a suspended sentence. The No. 2 
crook can show as reference an official letter praising his initiative. 
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No wonder, observes "Pravda," that in Dneprodzerzhinsk the goods consumers 
don't need pile up, while the things they need are hard to find. 
Too many Communist bunglers, "Pravda" points out, are running around loose, 


Too many Communist committees are letting them run, doing nothing about then. 








>> Lush times for Comrade Ushurbakiyev are probably about at an end. 
Moscow's finger has singled the comrade out for special attention in the 
official newspaper of the Ministry of Agriculture, "Socialist Agriculture." 
The comrade, it is officially reported, is a crook, and has been for years, 
even if he was chairman of the Yaroslavsky Collective Farm in Alma-Ata Province. 
As a small sample of the evidence against Comrade Ushurbakiyev..... 
Illegal sale of farm produce: 17,000 rubles. Transactions wiped off books. 
Illegal use of farm funds: 12,000 rubles for saddle horse. No accounting 
ever made. Horse later disappeared. Illegal swap of good horse owned by farm 
for a scrub, netting the comrade a profit of 4,000 rubles. Theft of 23,000 
rubles from the farm till last year, on top of all these earlier peccadilloes. 
























>> Real story, though, has to do with Comrade Ushurbakiyev's relatives. 
A cousin tends the scales at the threshing floor. Much grain missing. 
A brother-in-law, serving as veterinary for the collective, forged official 
documents and illegally took up money for pasturing livestock. 

Another cousin left for parts unknown after borrowing 5,000 rubles and a 
ton of grain from the collective. An uncle, appointed to head the poultry work, 
made enough money to retire. His successor, another relative, stayed only long 
enough to leave the collective short of 3,000 chickens. 

Still another relative ran a produce booth for the collective in Alma-Ata 
and diverted unknown sums of money into his and Comrade Ushurbakiyev's pockets. 

The comrade's case, warns Moscow, is not closed. Alma-Ata Communists who 
have been trying to protect him are in error. Maybe they're involved, too. 












































>> "Izvestia" offers its readers a blow-by-blow account of the building of a 
gymnasium in remote Kirghiz Republic, in the city of Frunze. This is the story: 
February, 1947: Construction of gymnasium for Bolshevik Sports Society is 
ordered by Kirghiz Council of Ministers, for completion by end of 1947. 
Remainder of 1947: Project studied by Kirghiz Construction Trust. "My God, 
how time flies! They had hardly managed to turn around, and here it was 1948." 
January-March, 1948: Conferences, speeches, toasts to success. 
April, 1948: Foundation dug. December, 1948: A few rows of brick laid. 
March, 1949: Another decree ordering work finished by September, 1949, 
































>> Then, says "Izvestia," the work really began to hun. 


1950: Walls erected. Roof postponed while two trust officials purloined 
300,000 rubles and built some private homes. Dec. 15, 1950: New final date set. 

1951: Bolshevik Sports Society renamed Iskra (Spark) Sports Society. Work 
Stopped while officials drew up new contract, to keep everything legal. 

April, 1951: New decree ordering gymnasium completed by Oct. 1, 1951. 

1952: Five years and seven decrees from start, "Izvestia" says, the gymnasium 
"reminds one of an ancient, half-ruined castle. The walls are shaky and cracks 
have appeared, while the rafters have begun to rot and will fall in any minute.” 
Eighth decree, “Izvestia" concludes, will be issued any day now. 
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Equipment, accessories and trim illustrated are subject to change without notice. 
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Helping to keep America’s rolling stock rolling 
with floors of N-AX HIGH-TENSILE steel 


Since National Steel introduced Nailable Steel Flooring 
to America’s railroads, more and more freight cars are 
performing double duty. 


which withstands heavy loading 


This unique car flooring 
impact yet can be nailed to for blocked loads 


is one of 
the many important applications of National’s famous 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel. A low-alloy steel with 
exceptional properties that provide greater strength with- 
out increase in weight, N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is widely 
used in the automotive, defense and transportation indus- 
tries... for everything from automobile hub caps and 
bumpers to all-steel truck trailer bodies. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is a product of the versatility 
that makes National Steel the world’s largest independent 
tin plate manufacturer, parent of the Quonset building, 
and a leading producer of all forms of sheet and strip steel. 
It is a product of the facilities and resources that give 
National Steel complete steel-making integration from 
raw materials to finished products. 

Most of all, N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is a product of the 
vision and vigor that will build National Steel’s annual 
capacity to a tremendous 6,000,000 tons of ingots by early 
1953... that will make National Steel even more pro- 


ductive for America’s needs in the years ahead. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Blast furnace division located 
in Buffalo, New York. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World's larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supplier of high grade metal- 
rea. sor coal for National Steel’s 
tremendous needs. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
famous Quonset building and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Sout hwest. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore 
from extensive holdings in the 
Great Lakes region. 
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iS YOURS 


ONE OF THESE "BUSINESS 
"amen BABIES” 


that will grow to GIANT SIZE 


on Styrene Monomer? 





Who hasn’t wished he’d been in on the ground floor 
when plastics or synthetic detergents or any of 
scores of other major chemical developments first 
came along? Right now a whole new ground floor 

is opening up for alert executives and research 

men in the use of styrene monomer and its end 
products. For the first time, large-tonnage supplics 
are unmediately available. 


What’s your pet idea—waiting only for the right 
material to come over the horizon? Versatile 
styrene monomer is available now .. iin drum, 
tank-truck and tank-car lots from Monsanto’s giant 
new plant at Texas City! Already in:a top 

tonnage spet among the basic chemicals of 

indust Today’s feundation for hundreds of 
brand-new businesses tomorrow! 


The list below scarcely scratches the surface. For 
the full story, wire or write on your company 
letterhead for your free copy of a big, new 
illustrated brochure just off the press. It’s full of 
thought-starting nourishment for your 

business baby.”? M( O CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Texas Division, Texas City, ‘Texas, 


APPLICATIONS OF STYRENE MONOMER 
AND ITS END PRODUCTS 


In disversions for new coating effects on textiles and papers; 
high-efliciency binders in water-based paints; bettcr adhesives, 
liquid waxes and polishes. In polyester resins for a multitude 

. of revolutionary new low-pressure laminations of glass fiber, 

. glass cloth, paper and other materials... and for larve contour 
molding where new markets await a material rc quiring 
inexpensive molds, little pressure and low heat to 

produce scores of products. 





In elastomers for the new handsome, long-wéaring shoe soles, 
heels and uppers that already are taking new markets by 
storm; for lu age, apparel accessories, transinission and 
conveyor belting, gaskets, grommets, floor tile... or 

> 


what’s your pet idea 

In modified alkyd resins for fast air-drying-coatings on metals 
or wood; in baking enamels for metal furniture, electrical and 
oflice appliances, lockers, fixtures, metal outdoor signs; in 
anticorrosion spray coatings for heavy machinery, toys, farm 
and garden equipment. In styrenated vegetable oils for 
exceptionally fast-drying paints, enamels an 

varnishes with excellent gloss. 


In dozens of new fields—rewettable and pressure-sensitive 
adhesives; heat-sealing coatings; cationic 1on exchange resins 
for water purification, food-liquor processing, chemical 
manufacturing; a whole new family of organic chemicals yet 
to be thoroughly investigated; a wide range of new resins 

for film formers, molding compounds and casting and coating. 
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Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 
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TRUMAN: Power Is Slipping Away From President . . . 
Stevenson Role Grows . . . Brake on ‘48-Type Campaign 


>Harry S. Truman now finds himself 
cast in a strange and discouraging role. 
For the President, plans have gone sad- 
ly awry. 

“Mr. Truman finds that he no longer is 
the leader of his party. That mantle has 
passed to Governor Adlai E. Stevenson 
of Illinois, the Democratic presidential 
nominee. The President would like to 
get around the whistle stops and help 
the Governor win, but the Stevenson ad- 
visers are less than enthusiastic about the 
Truman type of campaigning. Apparent- 
ly they intend to hold it to a minimum. 
‘In addition, the President’s personal 
political prestige has sagged so low that 
he was unable to influence a primary 
election in his own party and his own 
State. He still, of course, is President. 
But his, necessarily, is a sit-still, lame- 
duck Administration, one that rocks no 
boats, raises no controversies—without 
permission from Springfield. 

Captive President. Mr. Truman re- 
mains jauntily, almost defiantly, self- 
confident. He does not complain, but 
he does wish, rather wistfully, that 
things had turned out differently. He 
had his own plans, and those plans 
would have left him one of the nation’s 
dominant figures, even after leaving the 
White House. 

There was a time when Mr. Truman 


a train, make fighting speeches across the 
hinterland, dominate the campaigning 
and so become the chief instrument in 
the election of his nominee. 

He had a campaign plan, too, a slam- 
bang, hard-hitting attack in the 1948 
pattern. This plan also included summon- 
ing a special session of Congress, as in 
1948. In the 1952 session, Republicans 
would be required to vote on popular, 
sensitive issues and so be placed, he 
thought, in embarrassing positions. 

If all had gone as Mr. Truman hoped, 
his own personally selected and elected 
Democratic nominee would have become 
President next January, deeply obli- 
gated to the outgoing President. Mr. 
Truman in retirement would have re- 
mained powerful, the man who must be 
consulted and listened to on all grave 
political and governmental issues. 

But Governor Stevenson would not 
play the game that way. He eluded the 
President by his device of backing away 
whenever he was proposed for the nom- 
ination. He became the nominee with- 
out incurring any obligation to Truman. 
In the end, the Truman support went 
to the Governor, but that was only after 
Vice President Barkley had withdrawn. 

It is plain that the Stevenson group 
considers the President’s imprint more 
harmful than helpful. It does not want to 
expected to select the Democratic nom- { carry the tag of the Truman Admin- 
inee personally, and then by White ee istration, with its scandals, its open cham- 
House influence achieve the man’s nomi- MISSOURI VOTER pioning of labor, seizure of the steel in- 
nation. After that he expected to get on Ne “dead” tes Preciéent (Continued on page 42) 
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~Burck in the Chicago Sun-Times ~Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers —Messner in the Rochester Times Union 
‘| BROUGHT MY OWN MUSIC’ ‘DOES THAT APPLY TO PRIVATES?’ ‘EVERYBODY HAS PROBLEMS’ 


When it comes to the party, Springfield is the capital city 
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... with TELEGRAMS 


Put in the early word that gets 
the bid. Impress prospects and 
beat out competitors when quoting 
prices or making offers. 
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President Truman, like a good party man, 
is taking orders from the chief .. . 


dustry, and other activities that have 
brought complaint and protest. 

If Mr. Truman goes out barnstorming, 
making ad lib speeches, Mr. Stevenson’s 
advisers worry about what embarrassing 
statements and commitments he might 
make. The President is a hard man to 
control under those conditions. What 
would be preferred at Springfield is a 
few, a very few, prepared speeches 
from Mr. Truman, speeches that could 
be looked over in advance. 

The President retains his idea of a 
special session of Congress. He senses a 
popular issue in price-control legisla- 
tion. As President, he, of course, could 
call such a session. But, he is awaiting 
developments. These developments in- 
clude not only the course of the price 
curve, but also approval of Stevenson. 

President Truman, like a good party 
man, is taking orders from the chief. 

Washington and Springfield. Mr. 
Truman asserts, good-naturedly, that he 
is a “private in the rear ranks” now, a 
private ready to take orders, not a polit- 
ical prima donna. Privately, he is report- 
ed to have had some things to say about 
the amateurs who are running the cam- 
paign from Springfield. 

It all adds up to what may prove a 
difficult problem in relations between 
the two camps. The Stevenson leader- 
ship has given every indication of worry 
as to how the President, eager to be 
helpful, can be kept subdued. The 
Governor himself has indicated he thinks 
the President’s co-operation can be kept 
within bounds. 

The President, at home in a political 
fight, a man who loves to devise political 
strategy, has fretted at being frozen out 
of the inner circle. For nearly two weeks 
after the Chicago Convention, he had no 
word from Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Truman could wait no longer. He 
invited Governor Stevenson, and _ vice- 
presidential nominee John Sparkman, 
to the White House—to have lunch 
with the Cabinet, to look over the 
remodeled mansion that Mr. Stevenson 
may occupy, and also to discuss cam- 
paign plans including, undoubtedly, the 
special-congressional-session project. Mr. 
Stevenson, of course, consented. 

Meanwhile, Averell Harriman is step- 
ping into the breach as a liaison man. 
Mr. Harriman was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for the nomination that went 
to Governor Stevenson. But the two 
have been close friends for many years. 
Mr. Harriman never had the Truman 
blessing for the nomination, but he 
and the President are on intimate, con- 
fidential terms. 


Harriman, not the President, is to 
attend the high-level strategy confer. 
ence with professionals of the party that 
Governor Stevenson is convening at 
Springfield. But where the President 
himself is concerned, the relationship 
with Governor Stevenson promises, by 
Mr. Stevenson’s choice, to remain a 
cool, long-distance affair with only oe. 
casional personal meetings. 

Exit. So, little remains that the Presj- 
dent of the United States, traditionally 
one of the most powerful figures in the 
world, can do except stick to his job in 
Washington, keep it humdrum, and 
clear his ideas with Springfield. 

Mr. Truman could not even accept 
an invitation to speak in Brooklyn, where 
the 1948 voting showed him highly 





WELL, WELL, 
IT SOUNDS GOOD, 








~Valtman in the Hartford Times 


“WHAT HE THINKS OF IT’ 
Behind: the glory of ‘48 


popular, without attaching a proviso that 
the place and date must first receive the 
approval of the Democratic speakers 
bureau. That means the approval of the 
Springfield group. 

The President is undisturbed by the 
result of the Missouri voting, denies that 
he took a beating. Others interpret the 
balloting differently. Mr. Truman’s per- 
sistent loyalty to the Pendergast organi- 
zation in Kansas City led him to endorse 
its candidate for the Democratic sena- 
torial nomination, not W. Stuart Syming- 
ton who has held many high and 
confidential jobs in the Truman Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Symington won by landslide 
figures. But what was equally arresting 
was the fact that Symington carried 
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... Nearest parallel to 
Truman’s case: Coolidge 


Kansas City, and even the President's 
own home precinct. There, in Independ- 
ence, Mr. and Mrs. Truman and 18 


others voted for the organization candi- | 4 
date, while 114 supported Symington. as Car merican 
Mr. Truman has intervened ineffectively 
in Missouri politics before. 
The plain fact, of course, is that Tru- 


# 
man is on his way out. So his power and Credit Insurance 
influence are waning toward the van- 


ishing point. Political historians are 
hard put to find a parallel. They go 


back 24 years and six campaigns to rotected sales ny 
fnd even an inexact comparison. Then 


Calvin Coolidge was President, but 
Herbert Hoover was his party’s presi- 


© @ 
dential nominee. [ i" ! | On dolla \\ 
Like Truman, Coolidge declined to (ve | l [ 


seek renomination, although he, again 


If your accounts receivable 

were not included, ask yourself, 
“Can | afford to take the chance 
that bad debt losses will wipe 
out badly needed working 
capital . . . and its earning 
power... forever?” 
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SEND FOR NEW BOOK. In these times of tightening work- 
ing capital, shrinking profit margins, more past-dues, it’s 
important to back PROMISES to pay with a GUARANTEE 
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and Your Company” phone our office in your city or 
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Antes write American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
vase Tongues. Dept. 44, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md, 


—Herblock in the Washington Post 


‘INDEPENDENCE DAY’ 
Ahead: the shadow of ‘53 protect your capital 
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like Truman, had served less than sacle ani iatarates 

two full terms. Relations between 

Coolidge and Hoover were not alto- % 

gether cordial, but there was no side- 

stepping, or dodging the White House, mercan 

or any effort to shake off responsibility 

for the Coolidge Administration’s record. 
Mr. Truman is one of the 32 men 


a 
who in more than 160 years have held 
the office of President of the United re ] hnsurance 
States. The odds against his getting 


there were long. And now fortune is 
turning against him. He can look for- 
ward to little except retirement, reading guarantees payment of 
and writing in the museum and library 4 
to be built on the Truman farm, and accounts receivable 
reminiscing with his cronies about the 
great years when they held power, an 
era that already is running out. 
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= with WILLIAM S. PALEY 


Chairman, President’s Materials Policy Commission 


NOT ENOUGH MATERIALS FOR U.S. 





EDI1OR’S NOTE: Must this country’s progress 
slow down for lack of raw materials? 

How is the standard of living to keep rising, 
with still more houses, autos and gadgets, if the 
nation is running out of the stuff to make those 
things? 

William S. Paley was interviewed on these 
problems in the conference room of U.S. News & 
World Report. He is Chairman of the President's 
Materials Policy Commission, whose massive re- 
port on the outlook from now to 1975 followed 
16 months of research. 








WILLIAM S. PALEY, at 27, tried radio advertis- 
ing for his father’s cigar company and then bought 
a small network, which he renamed Columbia 
Broadcasting System. That was in 1928. He has 
headed CBS, as president or board chairman, 
ever since. 

In the war he was deputy chief of psychologi- 
cal warfare at General Eisenhower’s European 
headquarters, with rank of colonel. 

Now 50, Mr. Paley was chosen last year by 
President Truman to head the study of the na- 
tion’s and the world’s raw materials. 








Q Various governments of the world control very 
vital raw materials today, don’t they, Mr. Paley? 

A As a nation we have crossed the great industrial 
divide. We used to produce more raw materials than 
we used, but now we are using more than we produce. 
And this is not a temporary situation. In 1950, we had 
to import about 10 per cent of the raw materials we 
used, and they cost about 900 million in prewar dol- 
lars. We estimate that by 1975 we may have to import 
about three times as much. 

Q That is, 30 per cent of our raw materials? 

A No, three times as much in quantity, but only 
twice as much in percentage—20 per cent—because 
our total consumption will have increased a lot by 
then. We estimate that, in terms of prewar dollars, 
we'll be importing a total of about 3 billion out of a 
total of 16 billion dollars spent for materials. 

Q What does that mean? 

A The inferences from these facts are plain. 

First, we will have to become even more world- 
minded in the future than we have been in the past. 
That means we should make new bargains with our 
friends throughout the free world. We will not have 
to be distress buyers, because there are other solutions 
if import conditions are unfavorable, though they are 
more costly. But if they are more costly to us, they are 
even more costly in terms of lost opportunities to the 
nations we are likely to depend on for more materials. 
However, we feel that by co-operating more fully with 
our friends throughout the rest of the free world we 
can develop additional sources of raw materials for 
us as well as for other industrial nations, and, at the 
same time, help resource nations to develop their 
economies better and faster. 

The second broad inference is that we have to do a 
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better job at home. We have to strengthen and con- 
serve our domestic resources, and more particularly 
we have to use technology to get more work out of 
each pound of material and each unit of energy. I 
say that unless we face up to these new facts in our 
political and economic thinking, it will be very diff- 
cult for us to get enough materials at low enough cost 
to maintain a growing economy, a rising standard of 
living and a strong military position. 

Now, coming back to your question, there have 
been some important man-made impediments in the 
way of accelerated development of foreign resources. 
Many of them are created in resource countries, and 
many of them are created here. 

Q Such as tariffs and legal restrictions on exports 
and the like? 

A Yes, those and the “Buy American” acts and in- 
equitable tax situations for some investors so far as 
the United States is concerned. Abroad, things differ 
from country to country. Private investors complain 
that resource countries put limitations on their own- 
ership and restrict management operations. They 
complain against taxation and other legal exactions, 
and about regulations on currency, foreign ex- 
change and trade. Most of all, investors seem to fear a 
change in the rules of the game after their investment 
is made, or that their investment will be national- 
ized without proper compensation. Our point is that 
all nations have a lot to gain by removing these 
impediments. 

Q Then, the days of “self-sufficiency,” as you see it, 
that for generations we have felt that we had, are 
over? 

A Yes. Our technical people figured that even if 
we had what we started with—all the materials 
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Low-Cost Iron, Oil, Lumber Running Out... Deals 


For Imports Required . . . World’s Needs on Rise 


that were in this country to begin with—it still 
wouldn’t be enough for another 25 years of growing 
at the rate we’ve maintained for the last half century. 
So self-sufficiency is out of the question, and from the 
standpoint of our own self-interest, as well as that of 
the whole free world, self-sufficiency is an undesirable 
goal of public policy. 

Q To think that we could be self-sufficient? 

A Or that we would want to be self-sufficient. It 
would mean that for many materials we have to pay 
more in real cost for what we need. We think that 
striving for self-sufficiency will lower our standard 
of living rather than raise it. Under conditions like 
that, trying for self-sufficiency is just setting up a 
self-imposed blockade, and that’s economic nonsense. 

Q By cost, do you mean that if we wanted to de- 
velop these materials in this country we would have 
to pay a greater price than by buying them from re- 
mote areas of the world at a lower price? 

A Yes. When I say “real cost’”—what the econo- 
mists call “real cost”—I mean the amount of man- 
hours and capital that go into creating a pound of 
material or a unit of energy. The more we spend in this 
sense on something that can be obtained abroad at a 
cheaper cost, the fewer man-hours and less capital we 
have left to produce higher-value products here. 

Q Can we illustrate with a particular commodity, 
say, bauxite? We know there are high-cost ores in 
this country that we can use if we have to, but basi- 
cally we can get it cheaper outside the United States, 
isn’t that correct? 

A That’s a very good illustration. I’d say that if 
we have to dig harder, put more man-hours and invest 
more capital in machinery to get aluminum out of 
clays in this country than it would cost us to import 
aluminum or bauxite from overseas, then the United 
States would be wasting man power and capital. 


Where Materials Are 

Q What are the areas where you visualize most of 
this raw material to come from? Africa? South Amer- 
ica? 

A Africa, North and South America, the Middle 
East and Southeast Asia. They’re the principal under- 
developed areas. 

Q What are the principal commodities that are in 
anunsatisfactory condition today? 

A If you want to get dramatic about it, you could 
talk about the additive alloys—cobalt, columbium, 
and such materials as high-grade quartz crystals, mica 
and industrial diamonds—those materials for which 
we are largely or completely dependent on foreign 
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supply. But the thing that bothers me most is the 
lessening adequacy of low-cost supplies of the staples, 
such as iron, copper, zinc, petroleum, lumber, water 
for industries, and so forth. 

Q Petroleum? 

A We are importing 8 per cent of our petroleum 
right now. 


Oil Problem of U. S. 

Q Aren’t we discovering more every year, more - 
than they thought they would ever discover? 

A New reserves have kept ahead of our rate of with- 
drawal. But we are now importing petroleum, and in 
the next 25 years we will be probably importing 
much more. As a matter of fact, you can get into 
an awfully hot argument as to how long the supply of 
oil in the ground will last. I only know that every 
barrel taken out of the ground means one barrel less, 
and some day there’s going to be an end. It is not 
going to go on forever. 

Q The Interior Department has been telling us for 
years that we are going to run out in 20 years, but we 
always seem to come up with a new source of supply— 

A Yes, I know; that’s the way it’s been, but, as I 
said, it can’t go on forever. Moreover, the costs of 
finding and developing oil are rising. The Independ- 
ent Petroleum Association says this trend toward 
higher crude-oil replacement costs will keep on. 

Q But isn’t it true that while we are importing 8 
per cent of our oil we are also exporting a certain 
amount? 

A The 8 per cent is net imports. 

Now, the oil situation is a very good case of how 
substitutions can come to our rescue. We have great 
quantities of shale in the Far West and shale can be 
converted into oil and oil products. We recommend 
that we increase our effort to get more technological 
know-how on the conversion of shale to oil at reason- 
able costs on the basis that someday, for security 
reasons if no other, we will have to turn to that. We 
already know how to do it, technically; the problem 
is to get the costs down. We’re not far off now. 

Coal also can be converted to oil products, but the 
conversion cost is even higher than for shale. The 
prospects are good for the future, though. 

Q Would you name any other things that you 
think we are going to be short of? 

A There are only two metals that we are completely 
self-sufficient in, and they are molybdenum and mag- 
nesium. Of the hundred materials that we use, in 
round figures, we have to import about one third, we 
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as much water in 1975’ 


produce part and import part of about another third, 
and we are self-sufficient in about one third. 

And there’s industrial water—water used by in- 
dustries for cooling or washing, or as a material. In- 
dustry will be needing 21% times as much in 1975— 
something like 200 billion gallons a day. Shortage of 
good water is becoming a key problem in locating 
plants. 

And timber. We made recommendations to protect 
forests better and to assure good management. In the 
long run we can grow as much as we need year by 
year, but we aren’t doing it now. 


Coal’s High Rank 

Q What about coal? We are not going to run out of 
coal, are we? 

A We are better off in coal than in most raw ma- 
terials. Coal has been going down in proportionate 
use among the fuels, but we feel that it is going to 
have a substantial rise in the future. The problem is 
to reduce costs so as to make coal more competitive. 
We need a lot of research on how to mine and trans- 
port coal, and to use it more efficiently. Actually coal 
is a tremendously flexible source for all kinds of en- 
ergy—electric power, oil, gas—and also important 
chemicals. It’s one of our greatest assets if we use 
it well. 

Q How dangerous is the iron-ore situation? 

A I wouldn’t call it dangerous, although costs 
could be forced upward. We are beginning to import 
iron ore from South America and Africa. Deposits in 
Canada and Labrador are being developed. Our im- 
ports will have to increase and may reach 65 million 
tons out of a total demand of perhaps 200 million by 
1975. At home we still have high-grade deposits and 
we also have large reserves of taconites—a lower-grade 
ore. The problems’ will be to hold down costs and, 
from a security standpoint, to get our ore from mili- 
tarily safe areas. You can’t easily stockpile several 
years’ supply of iron ore. 

To the extent that areas in other countries are safe 
areas we are in pretty good shape on iron ore, and as | 
have said we have the taconites to fall back on. 

Q This projection of the next 25 years’ possible 
shortages and the materials needed for production 
looks only at our own increased demand, doesn't it? 

A No, we estimated the increased demand for the 
rest of the free world as well. Foreign estimates are 
much rougher, but we took the free world into con- 
sideration—for, as we said, we no longer can have a 
purely domestic policy on materials. We must think 
in terms of a world policy with domestic aspects. The 
world is becoming more interrelated all the time. 

Q Do you think the rest of the world will be using 
greater amounts of raw materials than heretofore? 

A As its industrial development occurs, particularly 
in some of these underdeveloped areas, it will. We 
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figure, for instance, that if the rest of the world 
acquires the same standard of living as we have, the 
raw-materials requirements for the world would be 
six times the present use. In general we think that the 
needs of all other countries will average about the 
same rate of increase as ours will. 

Right now the United States uses about half the 
materials produced in the free world. By 1975, we’ll 
be using a lot more in quantity, but because other 
countries will be using more, too, we probably won’t 
be taking quite half the total. 

Q Has anybody guessed how soon we might run 
out of materials for the free world on that basis? 

A If we all act intelligently, the free world can 
have plenty of materials for the next 25 years, and 
that’s as far as we looked ahead. But I want to say 
this: The real problem isn’t that we may run out of 
materials—the problem is what will it cost us to 
get materials. The harder we have to dig for materials, 
the poorer grades we have to use, the more man-hours 
of labor and the more capital will be put into obtain- 
ing them. The necessity for this extra labor and extra 
capital will have an adverse effect on our economy 
and, by extension, on our standard of living. So it 
comes down to a cost problem more than it does to a 
physical-supply problem. 

Q Isn't that a self-limiting factor that may be de- 
sirable—that the higher the cost the less you use? 

A No, because the less we use the less our industrial 
machine produces. It would cause a decline in our 
economic and military strength. The continuation of 
our economic growth, our rising standard of living, 
and military preparedness all depend on more mate- 
rials at low costs. 


Importance of Substitutes 

Q How deeply did you go into the possibility of 
substitutes? 

A We went into it very thoroughly. We devoted a 
volume to technology. 

We must work in three broad areas if we are to 
have the materials to satisfy our needs. Technology 
must play an important part in the first two and 
will be used extensively in the third as well. 

The first area covers domestic materials; finding 
more, getting better use out of what we find, wasting 
less and taking better care of our renewables. For ex- 
ample, we are getting relief from the introduction of 
synthetics and are now using some of the elements 
which hadn’t been put to work previously. Out of 90 
elements, we are using 30 to a large extent, 30 in a 
minor way and 30 not at all. So finding more and 
getting more out of what we find covers one oppor- 
tunity for relieving our materials problem. 

The second area deals with shifting our pattern of 
use. Aluminum, which 20 or 30 years ago was used 
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very little, is now used in many ways and is replacing 
steel and copper in many cases. And there’s a new 
metal coming in—titanium. It’s less corrosive and 
stronger than aluminum and 42 per cent lighter than 
stainless steel—it’s one of the best metals ever de- 
veloped. Now it’s $5 a pound but, if technology is 
applied energetically against this cost problem, in 
time we will have titanium at reasonable costs. So the 
shifting pattern of use will also help. Magnesium is 
another example of what might take the place of some 
of these materials that are getting too expensive. 


Plastics Replacing Metals 

Q At the same time, plastics replace the metals? 

A That’s right. 

Q What's the third way? 

A The third way is to import more, and we’ve dis- 
cussed some of the serious problems we have to solve 
if we’re going to get private investors to risk their 
money. As an example, to get the copper we estimate 
was needed — unless some unexpected substitution 
turns up—we ought to increase copper investments 
abroad by 21% billion dollars during the next 25 years 
—an annual investment rate of 100 million dollars 
a year. ; 

Q How are we on technology compared to other 
countries? 

A Of course, European technology suffered as a 
result of the war. We’re ahead in many areas. We 
made only a brief survey of that situation. Our main 
inquiry was aimed at finding out whether we had 
enough technologists to take care of our problems. It 
was necessarily a quick study—a full look would be 
a job for another commission—but our quick strdy 
showed up an alarming picture. 

Q What was that? 

A We just haven’t enough technologists. We traced 
the number that might come out of the colleges by 
1956, and the number is wholly inadequate to take 
care of our needs. Also basic research hasn’t been 
going ahead as fast as our technology. Most of the 
scientists and technologists had to turn to applied 
science during the war and afterward, and our basic 
research shelves haven’t been replenished at a fast 
enough rate. 

We.called attention to the need of spending more 
money in this field. The National Science Foundation, 
which was set up by Congress, as you know, to stimu- 
late activity in this field, has received an appropri- 
ation of only about 314 million although the Act 
authorized 15 million dollars. Vannevar Bush, who 
earlier made a recommendation for the creation of 
the Foundation, estimated that 122 million dollars a 
year was needed. 

A later study raised that figure to 250 million dol- 
lars. We recommended that the 15 million dollars 
authorized be appropriated soon. Further, we sug- 








gested that Congress re-examine the adequacy of the 
authorized amount. 

Q That whole operation, both in research and the 
increase in education, involves more governmental 
operation, doesn't it? 

A Government today spends about 56 per cent of 
the 3 billion dollars devoted to research in this coun- 
try. And nearly 90 per cent of the Government amount 
is being spent for military purposes. Some of that, 
of course, will benefit industry. But we found that 
there wasn’t sufficient co-ordination between Gov- 
ernment departments active in the materials-research 
field. We recommended a much better job of co-ordi- 
nation. We also recommended that industry through- 
out pay much more attention to technology as good 
business and as a way of anticipating serious short- 
ages of materials. 

Q Would you favor wiping out all tariffs? 

A We came out very strongly in recommending 
lowering tariffs on raw materials under the reciprocal 
trade agreements, at least in asking Congress to pass 
legislation permitting them to be lowered on ma- 
terials that we are importing in great quantities. We 
also recommended legislation to authorize the elimi- 
nation of tariffs altogether in situations. where the 
materials which we are importing are crucial, and if 
necessary to do this unilaterally outside of the recip- 
rocal trade agreements. 


Avoiding a Price Squeeze 


Q Aren't you afraid that if we begin to grow de- 
pendent on these foreign sources, those countries, 
knowing that we are so dependent, will increase the 
price and hold us up? What is your protection there? 

A If import conditions become unfavorable we can 
always find other solutions by getting more from our 
domestic supply, devising substitutes, or, if we have 
to, using less. 

Q Doesn't it take time to develop domestic sup- 
plies? 

A Yes, but imports aren’t cut off overnight. There 
are always warning signals which tell you ahead of 
time. 

Q Also, aren't you protected in the sense that there 
are sources of materials in various countries and no 
one country has a monopoly on any one material? 
Is there a country that has a monopoly? 

A Until we developed synthetic rubber, Southeast 
Asia had almost a monopoly on rubber. We have got 
around that through the use of technology. 

Q Is that a good example of how we can protect 
ourselves? 

A It is one way. Also if world prices rise our mines 
at home find it profitable to produce from lower- 
grade ores, and they come into competition. Take the 
case of manganese. If the price were a little more than 
doubled we have reason to think that the United 
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States could produce almost all it needed from low- 
grade ores. Even at prices a little above world mar- 
kets, more of our manganese would be profitable to 
mine. That isn’t a good solution economically, but 
it’s the sort of thing that puts a ceiling on the prices 
people can charge us. 

In the case of rubber, technology came through. It 
took a lot of Government money and the pressure of 
war needs to bring it off. We think it would be dan- 
gerous just to depend on technology to meet all such 
situations. 


Role of Synthetic Rubber 

Q You would favor, for example, keeping our 
stand-by operation on synthetic rubber, wouldn’t you? 

A Oh, absolutely. Even that won’t be enough for 
our needs 25 years from now, of course. As we see it, 
our needs for rubber will probably double, and the 
needs of other free countries will probably triple. The 
free world now turns out about 2 million tons of 
natural and synthetic rubber a year, of which the 
United States manufactures about half—and uses 
about half. But with a possible demand for 5 million 
tons of new rubber in 1975—with the United States 
using about half of it—synthetic production would 
have to expand a lot to keep pace. 

Q Supposing that in time of war we have difficulty 
in getting access to the parts of the world that have 
raw materials. Does that bring into play the question 
of what kind of Navy you will have to protect the 
lines of communications? 

A Yes, but it’s a much broader problem than pro- 
tecting shipping lanes. If we are to have security in 
materials we have to have enough materials to sup- 
port us in a “hot” war on the basis of many foreign im- 
ports being cut off. In certain cases, we will take care 
of ourselves through stockpiling; in other cases, we will 
subsidize a domestic industry so as to keep a core that 
can be expanded if war comes; and in still other cases 
we can take care of it by developing resources in 
“safe” areas outside of the country—areas which we 
can depend upon and from which transportation 
lanes can be kept open without too much difficulty. 

We have to apply the “low-cost principle” to secu- 
rity, too, and choose that method, or combination of 
methods, that will give us the most security for the 
lowest cost. 

Q Isn’t it also necessary to have a very effective 
antisubmarine Navy to prevent interruptions? 

A The stronger the military defense is against ship- 
ping interruptions, of course, the safer we are. During 
the last war we depended upon the Caribbean area 
for our bauxite, and I’m told that during the first 
seven months we lost about 22 per cent of our ship- 
ping. It became a very serious situation. The Defense 
Department, I’m sure, has taken this question into 
consideration in a real way. 


.- “In 25 years, needs for rubber will probably double’ 





Q To what extent did you find that cartels con- 
trolled distribution and price of raw materials? 

A We came out very strongly against supporting 
any cartel arrangement. We think they are bad for 
our economy as well as for the economy of the rest 
of the world. 

Q If you could bring about stabilization in raw- 
material prices in the world, you would do it? 

A When you bring in stabilization you get into 
economic controls, which we do not favor, except 
where security is paramount. 

Q Nevertheless, don’t your policies make it neces- 
sary to give Government agencies more flexibility in 
meeting material problems as they come up? You 
want to give them authority, for example, to make 
long-term contracts? 

A Yes, but only, as I have said, if security demands 
it. We encourage the Government to take actions 
aimed at creating situations favorable to private for- 
eign-resources development. For instance, in cases 
where private capital wants to go into a certain coun- 
try but is afraid to because of the fear of expropria- 
tion, the fear of the impositign of export taxes and 
the inability to convert currency—the things which 
bother businessmen in going to a foreign country— 
we urge the United States Government to consider a 
bilateral treaty with that country which would give 
private risk capital protection against such uncer- 
tainties. 


Aiding Investment Abroad 

Q Isn’t that a great long-range problem—éetting 
private capital to flow into a foreign country? 

A Right. And we tried to recommend those things 
which we thought would create a better investment 
climate for the long run. 

Q Do you envisage any international pool to al- 
locate raw materials if they become scarce? 

A We think there is a necessity for it only in an 
emergency period. 

Q Do you think we have an emergency today? 

A I’m not sure whether emergency conditions to- 
day warrant a continuation of international pools. In 
a tight emergency situation, sharing would be an 
effective method of building the greatest common 
strength. But instead of planning to “share shortages” 
all the nations of the free world must put their em- 
phasis on expanding supply to feed expanding de- 
mand. If we all keep pushing resource development we 
won’t have to worry about allocations, except in 
special emergencies. 

Q Did your Commission come up with an idea for 
superstockpiles—broader stockpiles so that Govern- 
ment would try to stockpile enough aluminum or iron 
ore, for example, to take care of the civilian economy 
in time of war, as well as taking care of the military? 
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A We recommended that stockpiling be a per- 
manent policy and that we catch up with our stock- 
pile goals as quickly as feasible; also that we ad- 
minister our stockpiling operation more efficiently in 
the future; further, that we should not release stock- 
pile materials to take care of our economic needs 
except under emergency conditions. But it’s my un- 
derstanding that when you release material from the 
stockpile in wartime, it goes into the general market 
to be taken up according to priorities or allocations. 
If that’s correct, our stockpile has always included 
materials for essential civilian use in wartime—those 
that would have priorities or that would receive 
allocations. 

Q You wouldn't favor going into a stockpile after 
there has been a very serious strike and depend upon 
the stockpile to bail us out? 

A No. We consider stockpiling a wartime and se- 
curity mechanism. We don’t see it as a stabilizer of 
our economy. We do think, however, that in purchas- 
ing for our stockpile we have to take economic factors 
into consideration so as not to affect the economy 
adversely. 


Stress on Efficient Use 

Q Did you go into the efficient use of materials? 

A Yes, our report emphasizes that we have to think 
more about greater efficiency in the use of materials. 
We have always thought of ourselves as having a 
great plenty of everything at low costs. That just 
isn’t true any longer, and industry and Government 
are going to have to put their minds to the task of 
doing more with less. 

There is particular need for attention to this prob- 
lem by the Department of Defense. We have the feel- 
ing that the attitude of the military so far has always 
been that they can have what they want and as much 
as they want. We recommended that they pay more 
attention to the supply side of things, particularly 
when they can identify impending shortages. We con- 
tend that in an economy like ours there is a point 
where, if the military presses too hard against the 
civilian economy, the civilian economy cracks, and if 
it does, and we are in a war, then we lose the war. 

We recommended that the Secretary of Defense 
submit an annual report on what the various depart- 
ments have done by way of actions toward conserving 
raw materials. 

And another point: One of the hot questions, of 
course, is whether depletion allowance is a sound in- 
centive for minerals exploration. We could find no 
better alternative. 

Q Did you discover any comparison in alternatives 
or incentives as to which would provide oil more 
quickly and more reasonably—State ownership of 
tidelands oil or continued federal ownership? 

A No. We were very concerned, however, about 


meeting the tremendous increase in the demand for 
oil in case we get into a hot war, particularly if Mid- 
dle East oil is cut off. If Western Europe isn’t supplied 
from the Middle East, the drain on the Western Hemi- 
sphere will be increased enormously. 

Q How does that touch the tidelands oil contro- 
versy in this country? 

A We found that we should take security measures 
so that during a hot-war period we could increase our 
production of oil very rapidly. During the last war we 
tried by the so-called wildcatting method, which is, of 
course, less productive than drilling in fields which 
have been proven. Toward developing a situation 
where we might have proven fiélds to be turned to, we 
suggested that the offshore oil, whether under federal 
or State jurisdiction, should be developed on a basis of 
much wider spacing than usual and of withdrawal al- 
lowances less than usual, so that in the case of a hot 
war we would know where we could get larger produc- 
tion. In a sense we would have an “underground 
stockpile” of oil. 

Q Did you look into the level of taxes? 

A We studied the tax situation as it affected the 
supply of materials and made recommendations bear- 
ing on both domestic and foreign-resource develop- 
ment. 

Q Are there any phases that we haven’t covered? 

A I think our recommendations on the building in- 
dustry are vital. The industry is the largest single user 
of materials in the United States. 


For National Building Standards 

Q You recommended antitrust action and setting 
up national building standards to’do away with obso- 
lete and excessive requirements for materials under 
codes? : 

A Yes, and that the Federal Government follow 
those standards itself, and give help to private build- 
ing—such as FHA mortgage insurance—only when 
those standards are observed. It would save materials. 
It could cut costs. 

In closing, I’d like to emphasize one point again: 
The materials problem is not a problem of absolute 
shortages. We aren’t likely really to run out of any- 
thing. It is basically that we are growing so fast and 
using so much—probably four billion tons of material 
a year by 1975—that there aren’t adequate supplies 
at home to meet our needs at low costs. The result, 
and the danger, is that we’ll have to put so much 
effort, so much time and money into getting what we 
need that our costs will go up all across the board. 
That could slow down our growth. It could cut into 
our standard of living. It could weaken our military 
strength. It’s not a crisis, not an emergency. But it 
could become both if we don’t pay attention now to 
the warning signals and do what has to be done 
promptly to increase our supplies at home and abroad. 
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SKYSCRAPER OR SAUCEPAN 


stainless steel means lasting beauty 


Architects, engineers and housewives alike know that stain- 
less steel is a sound investment in handsome appearance, long 
life and ease of cleaning. That’s why you see this rustless 
steel in so many modern buildings, as well as in hundreds of 


products for industry and the home. 


Armco Stainless is solid stainless steel all the way 
through, with no plating or finish to wear off. And it’s 
just as practical as it is attractive. While it stands up 
on the toughest industrial jobs, it also lends sparkling 


beauty to products that you manufacture. 


Armco Stainless has another important advan- 
tage, too. It is made by one of the largest stain- 
less producers in the world. Thirty-seven years 
of national advertising make the Armco label 


a valuable sales aid for manufacturers of all 


kinds of products. 





ery 
Stainless even “does the dishes.” In 
modern kitchen equipment like this 
electric dishwasher, Armco Stainless 
Steel gives the housewife a smooth, 
durable, easy-to-clean surface that’s 
just as sanitary as it looks. 


re 


Pots and pans for today’s kitchen 
are chosen for their good looks—and 
for their long service life. Stainless 
steel scores high on both counts. 
Those gleaming work surfaces are 
made of Armco Stainless, too. 





















This striking new office building is Lever House in New York. Its 24-story walls of 
glass are held in a sturdy “cage” of Armco Stainless Steel. Stainless was used for its 
beauty, its strength and because it is so readily cleaned. 
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ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 





Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a prob/em of outstanding importance.) 





Report 


Prosperity is assured for months 
ahead. Things are getting better 
in most lines. This election year 
is a year of good times. 

Business, over all, is picking 
up now. It should continue to 
gain into 1953. The crest is a 
year away, at least. 

Trouble, if it comes, is expected 
to start showing late next year— 
how deep and how widespread 
is anybody's guess. 


A timetable of trends in business ac- 
tivity is likely to work out about like 
this for the period ahead: 

In 1952 remaining months, the level 
of business is to rise gradually, barring 
a long strike in coal, Most of industry 
will be operating at new postwar highs 
toward the end of the year. 

Election month, November, will fall 
in the midst of very good times. 

In 1953 early months, the level of 
business activity probably will reach its 
high. It will take that long to make up 
voids left by the steel strike and to get 
the arms program rolling at its top rate. 

Later in 1953, maybe the second 
half, weakness will begin to make an im- 
pression. Spending by businessmen on 
new plant and equipment, in particular, 
will be heading down unless all signs 
are wrong. Residential building will be 
pointed down. Many demands for goods— 
for textiles, shoes, automobiles, among 
other things—will be easing off again. 

In 1954, recession is probable. It may 
be moderate. Arms spending still will be 
high, to help offset declines in other 
fields. Sharp declines are probable, how- 
ever, in spending by industry on new 
plant and equipment. There will be lower 
demand for many of the things that peo- 
ple buy as unemployment tends to grow 
and incomes to decline. 

By 1955, at some point in the year, 
it is probable that a recovery cycle will 
be setting in. 

That, broadly, is the outlook as it ap- 
pears at this point. There will be many 
variations between industries and many 
crosscurrents at work. Yet, barring bigger 
war or a sudden decision by the Amer- 
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GOOD TIMES INTO ‘53 


Boom Picking Up—Trouble Late Next Year 


ican people to disarm on a scale com- 
parable to the disarmament following 
World War II, that is the prospect most 
likely to be fulfilled. 

The forces working for upturn over 
most of the next 12 months are strong. 

Defense spending is in a strong rise. 
The spending rate on military services 
and foreign aid at present is at a 44-bil- 
lion-dollar annual level. From fundg al- 
ready available, spending for defense 


products made of steel are quite low and 
will be built up again. Industrv’s com. 
mitments to build new plant and to buy 
new equipment assure high activity jp 
this field into early 1953. 1 

Everything points to very good times 
for the remainder of this year and for 
early months of next year. 

It is in the second half of 1953, about 
a year from now, that trouble probably 
will start to appear. 


~Standard Oll Co, (N.J.) 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY SMOKE SIGNAL: BUSINESS BOOMS 
The question mark comes after election time 


will rise to a peak rate of 60 billion in 
the first half of 1953. There are 121 bil- 
lions still to be spent. Congress, coming 
in January, will add more billions. 

A gradual turn down in arms spending 
is likely to show up in 1954 and level 
out at between 40 and 45 billions a year 
in 1956. 

The rise in defense spending is just 
one factor in the present upward trend 
in business, Steel activity has shot up 
following the strike. High-level activity 
is assured in steel—barring a long coal 
strike—well into 1953. Incomes are high 
and are rising again as rates of pay go up. 
People are in more of a spending mood— 
borrowing at a record rate to buy on 
installment. 

The important textile industry, after 
a recession running for 14 months, is in 
a turn upward, Inventories of nearly all 


The source of future trouble seems 
quite clear to those who appraise the busi- 
ness outlook. Expansion of industrial 
plant and equipment often has been stim- 
ulated greatly by tax policy that permit 
ted rapid write-off of the cost of defense 
facilities. All through industry there has 
been an urge to expand beyond what 
would be called normal growth. In many 
industries this expansion will taper off 
beginning in the first half of 1953. There 
will begin to be cutbacks in a vital sec- 
tion of the business economy. 

A good many people may lose jobs. 
This fact in turn will lead to a 
active demand for new homes and maybe 
for new cars and appliances and TV sets. 
With consumer-credit controls ended, 
people are buying heavily on installment. 
If incomes start to decline, many people 
may find it necessary to curb new buying 


less- 
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in order e have money to pay off install- 
debt. 

_ mt down in business spending and 

investment, When it starts, is likely to 

become the start of a cycle of decline. 

How far a decline will go, once it 
tarts, is anybody’s guess. Most probably 
the decline will be rather moderate, even 
if painful. Almost surely it will be cush- 
ined by action of Government. Taxes 
will be reduced. Money will be made 
asier to borrow. Military programs will 
be bolstered. A collapse comparable to 
1929 is not in sight.- 

Abroad picture of the business out- 
look, by some major industries, is given 
in the accompanying outline. 

Steel faces high-level operations 
through the first half of 1953. New pro- 
duction records will be set in the period 
ahead. Some decline is likely to set in 
during second half, 1953. 

Aircraft industries will enjoy a high 
level of activity until mid-1954, Other 
military programs, however, are likely 
to start sliding off during the second 
half of 1953. The whole machinery in- 
dustry will reach a new high early in 
1953 before some parts of that vast in- 
dustry start a decline. 

Passenger-car output, cut down by 
steel strike, may not exceed 4.1 million 
units in 1952. Next year it is likely to total 
between 4.5 and 5 million units. A de- 
cline is probable in 1954. 

Constructive activity, over all, is not 
likely to rise from the present level. 
Military construction is rising. Residen- 
tial-construction outlook, however, is for 
gradual decline rather than rise. Build- 
ing-material industries face a_ rather 
stable prospect well into 1953, but with 
the next turn to be down. 

Lumber output in 1953 probably will 
be about equal to 1952, which is off 
alittle from last year. By 1954, the lum- 
ber industry is likely to decline. 

Aluminum and some other nonferrous 
metals are in a rising trend that is likely 
to run through much of 1953. 

Furniture is in a period of rising ac- 
tivity that probably will run through 
the first half of 1953. After that, some 
decline is probable. The prospect is that 
as 1953 wears on there will be fewer 
new houses to furnish. 

Textiles are in a sharp rise now that 
will run well into 1953. The whole tex- 
tile industry has been through a severe 
recession. The turn upward that is well 
started is to affect cotton, rayon and 
wool, Business probably will be quite 
good in this field through much of next 
year, with a downturn in 1954. 

Chemical industries continue to face 
a rising trend that may carry through 
1953 with some decline in 1954. 

The outlook for business definitely 
seems favorable for at least a year ahead. 
It seems equally probable that a turn 
down will start sometime late in 1953 
and will run through 1954. 
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Times to be good through first half of 1953, 
at least. 


Trend to be up, into 1953; then to level off, 
turn down somewhat in 1954. 


Rising trend now, high level into 1954. 
Trend up. High level into second half, 1953. 


A 4.5 to 5-million-car year probable in 1953, 
some downturn in 1954. 


Trend up now. Demand strong well into first 
half of 1953. 


Leveled out now, mild downturn probable 
in 1953. 


At crest. Next move, in 1953, mildly down- 
ward. 


Trend down likely in 1953 and 1954. 


Next move, in 1953, downward with sharp 


For Industry: decline possible. 
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Trend now upward, high level into second 
half of 1953. 


- Active through most of 1953, some down- 
turn in late 1953. 


Recent trend strongly upward. Good activ- 
ity into 1953. 


Ketad “Jrade: Rising trend probable well into 1953. Good 





Travel: 





through most of that year. 


Outlook good for year ahead. 


Industrial activity, generally, is likely to reach a peak in first 


half of 1953, turn down somewhat in second half. Turning ~ 


point in business activity, from rise or stability to decline, is 
likely in 1953, with moderate decline probable through 1954. 
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‘T’ve got a girl’ in every port... 


she’s my ultra light 
dictating machine— 
made with Magnesium 


... for easy traveling.” 


**Whatta gal! Wherever we travel, she takes dicta- 
tion accurately and quickly, right on the spot— 
when the important details are still fresh in my 
mind. I’d be lost without her—and incidentally, 
she has never asked for a raise!” 


Maybe you remember when a dictating machine 
was a heavy piece. of equipment that stayed in the 
office. Not anymore! Today it’s a lightweight traveling secretary that goes every- 
where and is no more bother than a briefcase. 
To achieve this desired combination of durability and maximum lightness, office 
equipment manufacturers are making extensive use of magnesium castings, with 
the result that today’s machines can incorporate several new features and still 
weigh appreciably less than previous models. 
Because magnesium is the lightest of lightweight metals and has excellent strength 
characteristics, it is being used more and more wherever a product is made to be 


moved. When you look for light weight in the things you buy or build, look for 
magnesium . . . the world’s lightest structural metal. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - Magnesium Department > MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York © Boston ¢ Philadelphia « Atlanta « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago * St. Louis 
Houston ¢ San Francisco * Los Angeles « Seattle « Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington D. C. 


Arms deliveries are to rise rapidly now that steel is being produced. 

Shipments of major defense items jumped 50 per cent from February to May, 
leveled off in June and declined in July because of the steel strike. 

Ammunition was the major item hit by steel shortages. Production of ammu- 
nition may not get back on schedule until early next year. 

Military trucks also lagged in deliveries because of the strike. 

This “progress report" is made by John R. Steelman, Acting Director of 
Defense Mobilization. It was submitted to the President. 








Among the more heartening factors of defense progress: 

Aircraft production continued to increase throughout the strike. Any future 
delays in plane deliveries will stem from design and engineering trouble. 

Assembly-line production of T-48 medium tanks has started. This tank is an 
improvement over the M-47, now in uSe. 

Machine-tool shipments reached 99.5 million dollars in June, a gain of 25 
per cent over January and three times the volume of June, 1950. 

Order backlog of the machine-tool industry is down to 12.6 months. It 
amounted to 23.5 months in September, 1951. 

Plans are afoot to put the machine-tool industry on a stable basis, as part 
of the permanent mobilization program. This industry has had severe ups and 
downs in production, with important effects on defense production. 











Steel stoppage, nevertheless, slowed or shut down production in 299 plants 
working on defense contracts. It delayed starts on Navy ship construction and 
retarded the defense plant-expansion program. 


Steel recovery, however, has been rapid since the strike settlement. 

Steel output in the current week will .be close to capacity. 

Steel-consuming industries, particularly those that have exhausted or cut 
inventories, may have to wait for deliveries, but it won't be a very long wait. 

_ Iron-ore supplies are expected to be adequate this winter, given a fairly 

long shipping season and maximum use of both ore ships and freight cars. Coast 
Guard is being requested to authorize deeper loading of ships to October 1. This 
is known as the “emergency summer-load line." 














Expansion is still the word among privately owned electric utilities. 

Generating capacity has been increased from 40.5 million kilowatts to 60.1 
million in the 1946-51 period, at a cost of 10 billion dollars. 

Another 21.6 million kilowatts is to be added by the end of 1954. 

That will mean a doubling of capacity since the end of World War II. 
Natiogal Association of Electric Companies reports a further possible rise of 
60 million kilowatts for these companies by 1960. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Personal income continues in a rising trend. In June, people were getting 
money at a rate of 266 billions a year, a rise of 1.5 billions from May. 

June increase was due chiefly to added farm income. Farmers marketed a 
larger volume of crops in that month, at slightly higher prices. 

Income rate for the first six months of this year scored a new record at 
263.8 billions a year, compared with 249.1 billions in the same 1951 period. 

There is no doubt that 1952 will mark a record for personal income. A fur- 
ther rise is to be expected from present levels as wage increases spread to 
more industries and as employment expands moderately. 














A rise in people's incomes points to a rise in consumer spending. 

Retail trade, already high, promises to be flourishing by autumn. 

Shoes, clothing and other soft goods are in increasing demand. 

Home appliances and automobiles, along with other hard goods, may prove 
temporarily to be in scanty supply. Steel strike cut production of these items 
at a time when demand was showing improvement. 

Fact is that there is little in the business outlook to indicate any sof- 
tening in the months ahead. Everything points to a rise in activity. 











Credit controls on home mortgages are likely to end by. October l. 

Congress, in amending the Defense Production Act, provided that controls 
must be relaxed if home building dropped below a rate of 1.2 million units a 
year for a three-month period. Building is below that rate now. 

Regulation X, which now controls housing credit, calls for down payments 
ranging trom 5 per cent on a $7,000 house to 40 per cent on homes that cost more 
than $25,000. The new law requires minimum down payments to drop to 5 per cent 
on all houses when the rate of starts drops below 1.2 million a year. 

Prospect is that the Federal Reserve Board, which operates Regulation X, 
will drop all controls rather than bother with the low down-payment rule. 








There is a strong chance, however, that an end to mortgage-credit control 
will make little practical difference. Demand for mortgage credit continues 
high. Lenders, therefore, may insist on terms close to those that now prevail. 


Federal aid in periods of distress is becoming a fixed principle. That is 
demonstrated in two recent occurrences affecting agriculture. 

Emergency financial aid is being extended to drought areas. Federal funds 
are to be used to buy and distribute feed for livestock herds. 

Financial assistance also is proposed for hog growers whose animals are 
afflicted with vesicular exanthema, a disease now spreading in Some areas. 
Department of Agriculture proposes to co-operate with States in indemnifying 
farmers whose hogs are destroyed in an effort to eradicate the disease. 

These are just two more examples of the growing trend to call upon the Gov- 
ernment when disasters or emergencies strike groups of individuals. 











Drought relief is not promised to any great extent by weather prospects for 
August. Only moderate rainfall is foreseen for the stricken areas. 

Hot weather is seen for Southeast States above Florida, for the Westerh 
Plains States and all States in the Far West. Temperatures below normal for 
August are expected around the Great Lakes, with normal temperatures elsewhere. 
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Labor Week 





IF A COAL STRIKE COMES— 


It Will Take Two Months to Hurt 


There is something stirring in 
coal again. John Lewis has the 
stage now set for a possible strike 
in October. 

A strike this time will find the 
country well supplied with coal. 
Miners, however, are in no po- 
sition to take a long rest. Work 
weeks have been getting shorter, 
and cash is running low. 

Before it's over, Taft-Hartley 
law may get another test. 


Another round is coming up in the 
old fight of John L. Lewis against the 
owners of the coal mines. It is a fight 
that can end in a quick settlement or 
in a strike starting in October. 

As Lewis once again moves into the 
headlines, the situation in the coal in- 
dustry is not to his liking. The country 
and the mine operators are in a better 
position to take a coal strike than they 
have been in many previous years, and 
the miners’ position is worse. 

Coal, as an industry, is faced with 
these conditions: 


Supplies above ground are enormous. 
Stockpiles officially are listed as big 
enough to last 84 days, on the average. 
Operators might find a strike of a month 
or two to their advantage. It could bal- 
ance supply and demand and bring a 
price increase. With the surplus as large 
as it is, soft coal is selling 60 cents a ton 
below the OPS ceiling. 

Miners, as individuals, have had a 
lean year. Their earnings are down from 
a year ago, and many have been laid off. 
The work week in many mines is limited 
to three days. The average miner, as a 
result, is not fortified financially against 
a strike of any duration. 

Average pay in the soft-coal mines 
is $67 a week, as the chart on this page 
shows. This is down from $74 a year ago 
and $86 in January, 1952. While miners 
are averaging $7 less than a year ago, 
the average manufacturing worker is 
earning $2 a week more. 

A year ago, miners were working 33 
hours a week on the average. In January 
of this year, they were averaging 39 
hours. Today, the average work week 
is 30 hours. Letup in demand for coal 
also has forced the layoff of 41,000 
miners in the last year. 

Stockpiles of coal are important to 
Lewis as he turns his attention to a new 


wage agreement for the miners. What 
he sees in looking over the field of big 
coal users is this: 

Electric-power plants are stocked for 
146 days, on the average. A power shut. 
down, with its serious effects on other 
industries, is not an immediate problem, 

Railroads have a 47-day supply of 
coal on hand, and are equipped with 
many new oil-burning locomotives. 

Factories, as a general rule, have a 
94-day supply of coal. Again there is 
no threat of an early shutdown for lack 
of fuel. 

Steel mills, too are well supplied, 
with enough coking coal to last for 65 
days, on the average. Many mills, of 
course, have much lower stocks, and the 
industry will be anxious to avoid a long 
coal strike, coming on top of its own 
recent shutdown. But, most mills can 
stand a coal strike of a month or so, and 
pressure will not be great for a quick 
settlement in behalf of their mines. 

Lewis this time apparently cannot 
rely on steel and other industries to put 
pressure on the coal operators for a 
strike settlement. That pressure is not 
likely to be applied early in the walkout. 
Also, there will not be the pressure from 
Government to force a quick end toa 
strike. 


- With a Record 84-Day Supply of Soft Coal on | 


Miners Work a Shorter Week 


Production Is Down 


378,000 


Miners Draw Less Pay | 


Fewer Miners Are Working 


Seurce: BLS, Bureau of Mines © 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp 
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The miners’ welfare fund might make 
Lewis hesitate to call a long stirke. The 
fund is financed by a 30-cents-a-ton 
royalty paid by the coal operators. This 

yment would stop with a strike. Al- 
though the fund has had a surplus, it 
probably is not large enough to con- 

tinue present benefit payments during a 

prolonged shutdown of the mines. 

Another problem for Lewis is the coal 
produced by nonunion mines. In recent 
years, these nonunion mines have in- 
creased their share of the coal tonnage. 
If unionized mines are shut down, the 
nonunion operators will find a wider 
market for their coal. 

Politics of a coal strike probably will 
play a big part in the dispute, however. 
Lewis apparently had this in mind when 
he arranged for his showdown to come 
during the height of the presidential 
campaign. If a strike is imminent, Presi- 
dent Truman will have to decide whether 
to use the Taft-Hartley Act. If he uses 
the law, Lewis will accuse him of being 
antilabor, and other labor leaders will be 
forced to oppose the injunction. The 
Democrats might lose some labor votes. 

If Mr. Truman refuses to use the Tatft- 
Hartley Act, the Democrats may lose 
votes to those who think that the Act 
should be invoked. 

The Lewis strategy, therefore, 
seems to be designed to take advantage 
of the political atmosphere. As usual, he 
has a number of alternative moves he 
can make, as he goes along. 

A strike on October 1 will reduce 
stockpiles of coal. If the walkout is al- 
lowed to continue for two months, coal 
operators will be under pressure from 
other industries and from Government 
to give a pay raise and get it over with. 
This move can be used by Lewis if the 
Taft-Hartley Act is not brought into play. 

If an injunction is issued, Lewis can 
take his choice of postponing his strike 
for 80 days or allowing his miners to 
“revolt” and walk out, while he protects 
his legal position by issuing orders for a 
return to work. If Lewis decides to de- 
lay the strike, the showdown would come 
in midwinter, which would improve his 
bargaining power. If a “wildcat” strike 
occurs, stockpiles of coal would be re- 
duced, and Lewis would be in a better 
position to bargain. 

A three-day work week is another 
possible Lewis move, to be used before 
a strike, or in place of it. Although many 
miners now work only three days, or less, 
each week, some miners are on a five-day 
schedule. This is true of the mines owned 
by steel companies. Thus, if Lewis 
orders three-day production, he will cut 
down the stockpiles at the steel mills, 
while increasing the pressure from this 
industry for a quick settlement. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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What's going on here? Well, it’s an 
artist’s conception of our Superintendent 
of Communications. The tools he works 
with these days are just about as varied 
as the illustration indicates. 

Once, a Superintendent of Telegraph 
had a fairly uncomplicated job. But elec- 
tronics have come to the railroad, now. 

We still use the telegraph. But we also 
use many other forms of communication. 
So we changed the title of our “Super- 
intendent of Telegraph” to “Superinten- 
dent of Communications.” Since he is 
responsible for“ getting the word around” 
to keep our railroad running safely, on 
schedule and still more efficiently, he 
works with telegraph, teletype, telephone 
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(about 150,000 daily calls), radar, walkie- 
talkie, radio-phone, pneumatic tube, mi- 
crofilm, automatic-electronic freight car 
locater, and virtually every other type 
of communication. He also works with 
100,000 miles of wire on our coast-to-coast 
telegraph, plus 70,494 miles of super-im- 
posed “carrier” circuits. In short, his 
mediums of communication are so varied 
that we had to change his title. 


There are many ways of measuring 
a railroad’s progressiveness. We think 
Southern Pacific’s rapid strides in the 
field of modern communications indicate 
our determination to step ahead, taking 
advantage of scientific advances to make 
our good service still better. 

And while we are on the subject, we’d 
like to brag a small brag about our S. P. 
people, many of them old-timers, who 
exclaimed, “Hey, what’s going on here?” 
at their first view of some new electronic 
monster ot communication. They’ve been 
foremost in taking hold, learning, adapt- 
ing themselves, building the communi- 
cations record that enables us to serve 
the people of the Southwest and West a 
little faster and better each day. 
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SCIENCE 


The greatest concentration 
of research facilities and 
the finest minds available 
in this vital field of indus- 
trial development are at 
your command in 


MASSACHUSETTS 


for a NEW or Branch 
Location — write to 


MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOPMENT 
AND INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


Room 1028 - State House 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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. . . Lewis isn’t alone 
in wanting raises 


Lewis has used a shorter work week 
in the past to reduce stockpiles and im- 
prove his bargaining position. He may 
try it again. 

Just what Lewis is going to expect 
from the operators this year is not yet 
clear, but the industry anticipates the 
usual demands of higher pay, a shorter 
work week and increased payments into 
the union’s big health and welfare fund. 
As of now, the pressures that are needed 
to win a long coal strike are not present, 
and Lewis may decide to settle without 
a strike. He has done it before. 





Labor Explores 
New Wage Law 


Labor leaders are looking around for 
more ways to push up wage ceilings. A 
new Wage Stabilization Board, created 
under a new law, will be probed tor 
soft spots as soon as possible. The un- 
ions will waste no time in finding out 
where they stand in the new control 
setup that is now taking over. 

Present wage ceilings, stretched to the 
limit by the old Board in the steel case, 
do not satisfy the unions. They want, 
and expect to get, more leeway for 
raises. 

John L. Lewis isn’t the only union 
head who is demanding higher pay for 
his members. A half dozen or more big 
unions are notifying employers they ex- 
pect increases, and the demands usually 
run far beyond what the present WSB 
rules will permit. 

To win these demands, the unions 
will have to do two things: They must 
force employers to agree to the increases; 
and they must find ways to get the raises 
past the WSB regulations. The CIO 
Steelworkers, in their recent strike, had 
an advantage that the other unions will 
not have. The WSB then was able to 
recommend a wage settlement, putting 
the power of the Government behind the 
proposal. Congress took away the power 
of the Board to settle disputes, however. 

As it is now, a union that goes on 
strike to compel an industry to give a 
large raise cannot be sure that the WSB 
will allow the increase to take effect. 
But, if WSB rejects a raise won by a 
large union, it probably will find the 
union going out on strike against the 
Government. And the WSB is not ex- 
pected to stand up under pressure of 
that sort any more than did the old 
Board. Ways probably will be found to 

(Continued on page 61) 
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MOSINEE Forest Fibres 
will work for you 
somewhere today 





Somewhere, every day, 
you get some benefits 
of MOSINEE forest fibres ‘“‘at work.” 
| Parts of the telephone you use might 
have been formed from MOSINEE 
| fibres .. . parts of your refrigerator, 
many types of packaging, various 
kinds of insulation, numerous plas- 
tics products, paper towels, protective 
building materials, myriads of useful 
| products and parts are made better 
because industry knows how to use 
MOSINEE. 


See what MOSINEE might do for 
your business. Contact... 





| MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 
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auhat, Industries ! 
quhieh Stocke? 


The new Bache Selected List 
answers these questions for in- 
vestors. Its clearcut analysis 
takes into account the impend- 
ing election, arms spending, 
government finances, and con- 
sumer and capital goods ex- 
penditures. All these factors 
are used as a guide to specific 
recommendations among indus- 
tries and individual companies 
favored for income, capital ap- 
preciation or growth. 

Here is the factual, decision- 
making help investors are look- 
ing for in this pre-election pe- 
riod of uncertainty. Ask for the 
Bache Selected List US-32. 


. . “ 
BACHE & Co. 
Founded 1879 
Members New York Stock & Curb Exchanges 


Toronto Stock Exchange 
other Leading Stock & Commodity Exchanges 


36 Wall St., New York 5 
Telephone: Digby 4-3600 
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. .. Rubber may spearhead 
attack on ceilings 


justify most raises agreed to by em- 
ployers. 

The new Board’s first major business 
is expected to be a new wage formula. 
It is likely to allow annual increases of 
about 4 cents an hour, based on higher 
productivity of industry. This increase 
would be on top of any cost-of-living 
raises coming due, under existing WSB 
rules. The new productivity formula, 
however, is not expected to satisfy the 
labor unions. Many of them have used 
up most of the cost-of-living allowance, 
through earlier raises. They will not want 
to be limited to increases of 4 cents an 
hour, or even a few cents above that 
where some leeway remains in the cost- 
of-living adjustment. 


United Press 


CiO‘S BUCKMASTER 
Can he raise the roof? 


As a result, labor members of the 
Wage Board will press for a general re- 
laxation of the present wage ceilings. 
Industry members will oppose them, but 
the public members may give in and 
allow bigger raises. That could be the 
signal for a general breakdown of all 
wage and price controls, On the other 
hand, if the public members or Admin- 
istration leaders hold a firm line on 
wages, the unions may be able to break 
up the stabilization program. 

Pressure for a higher wage ceiling is 
coming from CIO, AFL and independent 
unions in coal, rubber, electrical-equip- 
ment, copper, shipbuilding, meat-pack- 
ing, railroad and other industries. The 
CIO Rubber Workers, headed by L. S. 
Buckmaster, may take the lead in the 
campaign, as negotiations in this in- 
dustry are further along than in coal. 








Motor Freight hauls 
its share of the 


TAX LOAD 


The commercial motor transport in- 
dustry in 1950, while representing 
only 17% of the total motor vehicle 
registrations in the United States, 
contributed 32.6% of all the street 
and highway use tax income. 

In 1951, Pel*E for example, paid all 
the taxes every business pays, in- 
cluding income tax, property taxes, 
social security, unemployment, fran- 
chise, sales and excise taxes—PLUS 
$1,050,000 highway use taxes. 
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Talk about proctiotion, 
you should see what- 
our plant in Tampa 
did last year J 


@ No snow-bound trains or trucks! 
No icy highways! 
peratures! 

winter ills! 


No freezing tem- 
No absenteeism due to 
. . » In Tampa, you can 
maintain peak production schedules 
right around the calendar because you 
benefit by good working weather 
every month of the year! 


Of course, climate isn’t everything. 
So add—sensible taxes, good labor 
conditions, low construction and main- 
tenance costs, plenty of room, and 
constantly growing local and Latin 
American markets — and you have a 
lot of good “reasons why a location in 
Tampa will step up production and 
profits for you. 


If you’re thinking about relocating 
your plant, establishing a branch plant 
or a new business, take a look at 
Tampa! To get all the facts, drop us 
a line on your company letterhead 
and we'll send you booklet with de- 
tailed information. 

Address W. S. 
Christopher, Man- 
ager, Greater 
Tampa Chamber 
of Commerce, 
Tampa, Florida. 


=—— Tampa Fills the bill for Industry 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





What's this about new and special 
cash payments to veterans of war 
in Korea? Are there any? 

Yes, there are. Men discharged from the 

armed forces since start of the Korean 

fighting are entitled to a mustering-out 
payment of from $100 to $300. But they 
must apply for it. Men who saw actual 
combat duty are entitled to extra pay for 
combat service. And some Reserve officers 
who were called to active duty can draw 
a special allowance for uniforms. 


Who gets the mustering-out pay? 

This payment, comparable to what was 
paid to discharged servicemen in World 
War II, is for men and officers below 
the rank of major or lieutenant com- 
mander discharged after June 26, 1950, 
regardless of whether they served in 
Korea or not. Those who served in the 
Coast Guard also get this payment. 


How much does a veteran get? 

Mustering-out pay is $100 for a man or 
woman who served less than 60 days, 
$200 for one who served 60 days or more 


ey 


ABOUT NEW CASH TO VETERANS 


| 


entirely within U.S., and $300 if some 
service was outside U. S. or in Alaska, 


How does a veteran apply for mys. 
tering-out pay? 

The Department of Defense is printing 
no special application forms. But the ap. 
plication on this page shows what ip. 
formation is required. This can he 
clipped and used as an application. 0; 
it can be copied on a sheet of paper 8 by 
10% inches. If a veteran has lost his 
Report of Separation, he can apply for a 
duplicate to the military service from 
which he was discharged. 


Where is the application sent? 
Here are the addresses for the various 
services: Army—Finance Center, U,§. 
Army, St. Louis 20, Mo., MOP Branch; 
Navy—Field Branch, Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Cleveland 14, Ohio; Air 
Force—Air Force Finance Center, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Marine Corps—Commandant 
of Marine Corps (CDD), Washington 
25, D. C.; Coast Guard—Coast Guard 
Headquarters, Washington 25, D. C, 





tion for mustering-out payment. 


or no). 





following address: 


APPLICATION FOR MUSTERING-OUT PAYMENT 
Under Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 


I enclose my Report of Separation from the Armed Forces of 
the United States (DD Form 214) from the 
Army, Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guar 

and request the mustering-out payment authorized by law. 


I was not discharged or released from active service on my 
own request to accept employment; or if I was discharged or released 
to accept employment I served outside the United States after June 26, 
1950; I am not now serving on active duty in the armed forces of the 
United States; and have not made and will not make any other applica- 


Have you served outside the continental limits of the United 
States or in Alaska after June 26, 1950? 
If answer is yes, state date of arrival in the United States. 


Return my Report of Separation and mail check to me at the 


> 





(Answer yes 





(Print or type) First Name Middle Name Surname, Service, serial or 





Number Street 


or file NO, 





City Zone 





I Certify that the above information is true and correct. 


State 





Signature (Do not Print) 








This form may be used by veterans of Korean-war period in applying for mustering- 
out pay. It should be filled out and attached to a sheet of paper 8 by 10% inches. 
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Con a veteran apply now? 
Yes. Applications are to be handled on 
, first-come-first-served basis. 


Suppose a veteran has died, can his 

family get his mustering-out pay? 
Yes. If a man died after leaving service, 
jis mustering-out pay can be claimed 
iw his wife, or, if no wife, by his child 
orchildren, or, if no child, by his parents. 
Applications can be made by letter, send- 
ing the veterans Report of Separation 
and other evidence that the applicant is 
entitled to the payment. 


Are all veterans entitled to payment? 
No. A veteran is not entitled to the pay- 
ment if his discharge was dishonorable. 
Among others not entitled to the pay- 
ment are those drawing retirement pay 
and those whose entire service was as a 
cadet at a Government military academy 
oras a student in a civilian school. 


Can a man still in service apply now? 
If a man is still in service, he will not 
get his mustering-out pay until his dis- 
charge or release. He gets $100 at that 
time, and, if more is due, he gets the 
rest in $100 monthly installments. 


Who gets extra combat pay? 

In general, an officer or man is entitled 
to combat pay if he was in a military 
wit engaged in actual combat in the 
Korean area, or was subjected to hos- 
tile ground fire while giving aid or as- 
sistance to such a unit. Some members 
of the Navy and Air Force also can 
qualify for combat pay if subjected to 
hostile fire. But a man cannot draw 
extra combat pay if he already received 
special incentive pay, such as for flying 
or submarine duty. A veteran, or a man 
sill in service, is entitled to combat pay 
of $45 a month for any month in which 
he had six or more days of combat serv- 
ice since the start of the Korean fighting. 
Families of men killed in action or who 
died later can collect their back combat 
pay. 


Can a veteran apply for back com- 
bat pay now? 

No. The Defense Department is work- 

ing out a program for such back pay. But 

it will be several weeks or longer before 

t is ready for applications. 


hat about allowances for Reserve 

officers’ uniforms? 
Some Reserve officers who were called 
0 active duty since the Korean out- 
break but who did not collect a uniform 
illowance before their return to civilian 
ife will be able to collect a $100 allow- 
ince, But they. cannot apply yet. It may 
be several months before the services are 
eady to make these payments. 
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LARK EQuipmENT 


on costs 
all along the 
line — 


Here’s efficiency . . . loads of it. 





TO ASSEMBLY 


Whether one item constitutes a load; whether 
several items are combined to make a 

unit load, or whether, as in the case of most 
materials, they can be assembled into a 
palletized load . . . here’s the 

modern method of handling it. 


From receiving to shipping . . . all along 


- the line . . . Clark equipment puts materials 


handling on a “‘save-as-you-go”’ basis. 
Clark Fork Trucks lift, carry, tier 
anything in cartons, barrels, bags, boxes, 
crates or drums. They stack unit loads to 
ceiling height ... easily . . . effortlessly ... 
multiplying your storage space without 
adding to your costs. Materials, parts, 
finished products are moved from one 
operation to another without delay ... 
and with a minimum of manpower. 

And the extra expense items of demurrage, 
accident and damage losses show a 
remarkable reduction when Clark 
equipment is on the job. 


WAREHOUSE 10 SHIPPING 
There’s a Clark 


meee CLARK fon iauicks 


handling AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 

operation from 

receiving to 

shipping ...each 

one engineered : AO) 6, @ 

and built for long [INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION » CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « BATTLE CREEK124, MICHIGAN 

life and efficient | Please send: [) Material Handling News [5 Basic Facts [ Movie Digest 

: Hove Representative Call 

operation. Let us | 

show you how | Nome 
| 
| 
| 
1 








they can improve 
your operation 
and crack down 
on costs. 





Street. 





City Zone 





| 

| 

| 
Firm Name | 
| 

| 
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NEEDED: 11 BILLIONS 


Treasury in Red—New Loans to Cost More 


Where will the Government 
get money to meet expenses? 
Treasury needs more than 11 bil- 
lions to come out this year. 

That's in addition to tax col- 
lections. It can draw on cash de- 
posits but still will have 4.2 bil- 
lions to be covered. 

It's one more worry ahead for 
the next Administration. 


The Treasury is going to have to 
raise 11.4 billion dollars over and 
above its tax collections to meet ex- 
penses for the year ending June 30, 
1953. The U. S. Government, further- 
more, probably will have to come to 
terms with private moneylenders to 
get the cash it needs. The days of 
artificially “cheap money” appear to 
be ended. 

The Treasury problem, briefly, is this: 

Cash expenses are going to run 
about 81.8 billion dollars. 

Cash collections probably 
amount to 72.6 billion dollars. 

Cash operating deficit will be 9.2 
billion dollars. 

Then the Treasury will have to redeem 
some of the debt that already is out- 


will 





‘FINANCIERS’ 
Where is the next billion coming from? 
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@ From cash on hand 
@ Still to be borrowed 
® Total 





The Requirements for New Money 
How they are going to be met: 


@ Already borrowed ................ Sach sishcths 4.2 billion 


bininekinictonns 11.4 billion 


+ 


dollars 
3.0 billion 
4.2 billion 


dollars 
dollars 


dollars 








standing. Owners of U.S. savings bonds 
and Treasury savings notes still are cash- 
ing in holdings at a faster rate than the 
Treasury can sell new issues. Also, some 
holders of maturing debt demand cash 
instead of new issues. This probably will 
add up to 2.2 billion dollars, bringing 
Treasury cash needs to 11.4 billion. 
How the Treasury is going to get 
this money is shown in the table above. 
It already has borrowed 4.2 billion dol- 
lars through a 2% per cent bond issue 
floated in July. That was a medium-term 
six-year issue. A total of 3 billion dollars 
probably can be squeezed out of the 
Treasury's cash balance—money on de- 
posit in banks. The Treasury now has 
around 7.9 billions on hand and can trim 


. ey 
; 
} 
é 
: 


\ 
{ 


~—Harris & Ewing 


SNYDER AND TRUMAN 


this figure. That leaves 4.2 billion dollars 
still to be borrowed. 

Moneylenders are in a stronger po- 
sition to determine how much interest 
the Treasury will have to pay for future 
borrowings. The Treasury has compe- 
tition in the money markets. Electric. 
power companies and other industries 
are floating bond issues in record volume 
to finance expansion. States and cities 
are borrowing money to build schools, 
highways and other improvements. The 
continued housing boom keeps up a 
record demand for mortgage financing, 

Most important is the fact that the 
Federal Reserve Board, which exercises 
some control over the amount of avail- 
able credit, no longer stands ready to 
buy as many Government bonds as the 
Treasury would like to sell at the rate it 
would like to pay. The Board stopped 
supporting the price of Government 
bonds a year ago last March. Since then 
the Treasury has operated in a free 
market and has had to meet competition 
from other borrowers. 

By refusing to support the Gover: 
ment-bond market, the Federal Re 
serve Board, in effect, ended the “easy 
money” policy that prevailed through the 
Roosevelt and most of the Truman At¢- 
ministrations. Support was withdrawn be- 
cause the Board held that, by buying 
bonds, it added to inflation by creating 
too much credit. Incidentally, the forces 0 
inflation have weakened in some respects 
since the Board took this action. 

The Treasury now is discovering 
that higher interest must be paid on the 
money borrowed. On 90-day bills, the 
rate recently hit 1.88 per cent, close 
to a 10-year high. The Treasury paid 
around 1 per cent for 90-day mone} 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The Stock 


that money 
cant buy! 


That’s the one people ask us 
about all the The one 
that’s bound to go up. . . that 
pays at least 10% on your 
money ... that won't ever sell 
for less than you paid for it. 


time. 


Well, that stock just doesn’t 
exist. We don’t have it. No 
broker does. 


There are stocks, of course, 
that offer better-than-average 
opportunities for price appre- 
ciation over the years ahead... 


There are stocks that now 
yield 5%, 6%—even 8% or 
more on your money... 


There are stocks with a long- 
term record of relative price 
stability. 

We could name a number of 
each—but we Because 
the same stock is seldom  suit- 
able for two investment objec- 
tives—let alone three! 

Which stocks - should 
buy will depend on your situ- 
ation—the risks you can afford, 
the rewards you seek. 


won't. 


you 


But if you'll tell us about 
those, we'll be glad to draw up 
a complete and detailed pro- 
gram showing you just what 
your money can buy. 


There’s no charge, no obli- 
gation, whether you're a cus- 
tomer or not. Simply address 
your letter to— 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 101 Cities 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, Investment Inquiries 
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. . . Borrowing may be left 
for next Administration 


back in 1949. An offering last May of 
nonmarketable 18-year bonds at 2% per 
cent flopped. Now the Treasury is swap- 
ping a maturing issue of 1% per cent 
certificates for a new issue paying 2 per 
cent. Certificates mature in one vear. 
The latest offer is the highest rate paid 
on one-year money in 20 years. 

The rising trend in interest rates 
makes clear that the Treasury will have 
to pay more for its future borrowings. 

The question now is when the Treas- 
ury will go into the market for new 
money. Chances are that President 
Truman and Treasury Secretary John 
W. Snyder will leave this decision for 
the Administration that takes office next 
January. 

About half of the new money that the 
Treasury needs has been raised already. 
A substantial portion of the remainder 
can be obtained by selling tax-antici- 
pation bills to corporations that must 
make large tax payments next March 
and June. Tax-anticipation bills actually 
amount to an advance payment on taxes, 
for which the Treasury pays interest. 
They must be redeemed when the taxes 
fall due, but meanwhile the Treasury 
gets the cash. About 3.5 billion dollars 
was raised this way last year, and that 
method probably will be repeated this 
autumn. 

The use of tax-anticipation bills will 
enable Mr. Snyder to avoid testing the 
market for Government securities this 
year. In the January-March period of 
1953 the Treasury will not need to bor- 
row any money, because heavy tax pay- 
ments at that time will. produce a tem- 
porary surplus. 

Indications are, therefore, that the 
Treasury will not be forced to borrow 
new money until the April-June quar- 
ter of 1953. At that time around 4.2 bil- 
lion dollars will have to be raised. It also 
is probable that additional funds may 
be needed to meet the deficit that will 
run at the start of the next fiscal year, 
which begins July 1, 1953. 

A new Administration will have to 
decide whether to borrow money so as 
to reduce the pressure for inflation, or 
let that pressure run. 

The best-recognized method of hold- 
ing down inflation, when the Treasury 
has to raise money, is to borrow that 
money from individuals, insurance com- 


panies and business firms. When that is 
done, no new money is created. Money 
is simply transferred from individuals or 
corporations to the Government. 
To appeal to these borrowers, how- 
ever, the Treasury must offer a rate of 
(Continued on page 67) 
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| The same economic pressures which have caused polic 

competitive labor shortages in other sections BAdn 

have resulted in a valuable surplus of skilled, Boat 
intelligent labor in Rhode Island. That this ret 

labor is willing to work is proved by the foc re 

| that Rhode Island has one of the best strike Trea 

free records of any state. Boat 

Choice plants and plant sites are catalogued. pear 

| Studies are available on wage rates, taxes, tend 

power, etc. For complete information on thes 
ond other advantages which Rhode Island offers Add 
you, write today. high 


Rhode Island Development Council}, 
| Room 322, State House Providence, R. |. Batic 
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Higher interest rates 


eee 


appear fo be accepted 


interest that will attract them. Usually 
that is in the form of a long-term bond, 
and the going rate of interest on bonds 
has been edging toward 3 per cent. 
The Truman Administration has not 
made many moves in this direction. A 
§per cent rate is offered on new savings 
bonds, which can be redeemed but not 
gid on the open market. They must be 
held for 10 years to realize the 3 per 
cent yield. Otherwise, the Treasury has 
offered only two marketable bond issues 
in the last six years. 

An easier method of borrowing is from 
commercial banks. Banks prefer shorter- 
term issues and will accept a lower rate 
of interest. Banks also can buy bonds 
imply by crediting the Treasury’s check- 
ing account with the amount of the pur- 
chase. The effect of that method is to in- 
grease the money supply. 

The easiest method of all is to have 
the Federal Reserve Board stand ready 
atall times to buy Government bonds at 
par. That means a pegged market and 
a pegged interest rate. This was the pol- 
iey that was followed until the Board 
balked a yea and a half ago after a 
dispute with the Treasury. 

The difficulty with this method is that 
the money supply can be increased by 
leaps and bounds. Federal Reserve Banks 
purchase Government securities by in- 
creasing the reserve accounts of member 
banks, just as commercial banks buy se- 
curities by increasing the account of the 
Treasury. But there is a difference. The 
member bank can use its reserve account 
asa basis for expanding its own volume 
of loans. One dollar in reserve can stand 
behind 6 dollars of bank loans. So when 
the Federal Reserve buys bonds, the 
credit it creates can expand sixfold. 

That explains why the Federal Reserve 
Board adopted its present policy. It re- 
fused to contribute to the creation of any 
more credit. And, since a year ago in 
March, the Federal Reserve Banks have 
not added to their total holdings of Gov- 
emment securities. The result has been 
a “tight” money market. 

Prospects now are that the present 
policy will be carried into the next 
Administration. The Federal Reserve 
Board has given no sign that it plans to 
rtreat from its present position. The 
Treasury no longer actively opposes the 
Board. Candidates of both parties ap- 
pear willing to support any policy that 
tends to put a damper on_ inflation. 
Added up, that means acceptance of 
higher interest rates on Government se- 
urities. That is the price to be exacted 
by policies that will tend: to offset in- 
Hationary effects of Treasury deficits. 
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$200-a-Month Income 


From COMMON STOCKS 
UNITED Service Announces New 


Sound Investment Program 


Heo” to build an income of $200 a month through a diversi- 
fied investment in sound, dividend-paying common stocks, 
is outlined in a special Report just issued by UNITED Service. 
Stocks for this portfolio have been selected with an eye to long- 
term earnings prospects and a liberal income. 


12 STOCKS YIELDING UP TO 7.7% 


This 12-Stock Portfolio includes sound issues, diversified 
over 10 basic industries, and yielding from 5.7% to 7.7%. 
These stocks have long dividend records and appear in an 
excellent position to pay liberal dividends for many years 
to come. In addition to the average income of $200 a month, 
these issues can be expected to increase in value. 


FOR THE YOUNG EXECUTIVE OR PROFESSIONAL vi | 


|: sound plan is also 


rovided for gradually accumulating a retire- 


ment fund through the purchase of carefully selected Growth Stocks. 


Yours with One Months “TRIAL” 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the $] 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 
(No further obligation. No salesman will call.) 
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210 NEWBURY STREET 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 











Changes of Address ; 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio | 


(Thrilling Thought! » | 
SAIL IN THE QUEEN MARY | 
OR QUEEN ELIZABETH 
AND CONNECTING LUXURY LINERS 
to 
e 
South Africa 
19 giorious days at sea on two of the 
world's great lines! New York/South- 


ampton/Capetown First Class $668 up. 
See your Cunard-authorized Travel Agent 

















CUNARD LINE and 
UNION-CASTLE LINE 





First 
in 
advertising 


growth 


AT 
LAST! 


“U.S. News & World Re- 
port” led all magazines 
in its field in advertising 
growth with a 53% rev- 
enue gain, 1951 over 1950, 
based on latest Publish- 
ers’ Information Bureau 
reports, and is continuing 
to lead the field in 1952 
gains. 


A Practical STAIRLIFT 
at a reasonable price 


Completely self-contained 
No home alterations— 


LOW COST LIFTING 


The STAIRLIFT has been tested 
and approved by the District 
of Columbia (Engineer Dept.) 


Send for free illustrated booklet 


F. G. ARWOOD & CO., INC. 


2315 M St., N. W. 


Washington 7, D. C. 
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LUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity —~ 





Business activity has begun to regain 
some of the ground lost during the 
steel strike, aided by more active in- 
ventory purchases by businessmen. 

Steel mills scheduled their output at 
83.6 per cent of capacity in the week 
ended August 9. That compares with 
42.9 the week before and 15 in the 
week ended July 26, last week of the 
strike. 

Layoffs, measured by new claims for un- 
employment compensation, dropped to 
265,000 in the week ended August 2, 
down 47,000 in the first week after 
the strike ended. They had _ been 
374,400 in the week ended July 19. 

Auto output dropped to a six-year low 
of only 19,045 passenger cars and 
trucks. Auto plants are short of parts. 
Normal output of cars is not due until 
September. 

Strike effects will be felt in one way 
or another for a long time. 

Auto plants have the capacity to make 
up the strike loss of about 400,000 cars 
in a fairly short time. For the rest of 
this year, however, output will be kept 
down by shortages of steel and by 
model changes. If there is enough 
steel to go around early next year, the 
Government will probably authorize 
the industry to make 2,500,000 pas- 
senger cars in the first half of 1953. 
That compares with 2,050,000 in the 
first half of 1952 and 2,300,000 in the 
second. 

Construction activity is to be hit after 
most other industries have gotten over 
effects of the strike. Steel invento- 
ries of contractors and suppliers were 
large. Many contractors, however, will 
have used up their inventories before 
they can get new supplies. Since time 





lost in building cannot be easily made 
up, result will be to stretch out the 
building boom. 

Inventory liquidation has been speeded 
by the strike. 

New-car stocks of auto dealers are off- 
cially put at 207,000 on July 20. They 
may have fallen as low as 130,000 by 
August 1. Dealers are making their 
stocks last longer by giving smaller 


Installment-Sale Credit 
Granted Each Month 























1950 





Source: FRB © 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


trade-in allowances and dis- 
counts. 

Easy terms for installment credit are 
stimulating the sale of autos, house- 
hold appliances, furniture. As the top 
chart shows, credit granted on sales in 
May and June shot upward. 

Retail inventories of all kinds shrank 


to a total of 17.7 billions on July 1, 


price 





down 250 millions in June. Stoc 
were the lowest in 19 months aj 
were 14 per cent below the Ma 
1951, peak. 

Excess stocks of retailers have beg 
worked off in most lines. Stocks appey 
subnormal in some cases. On July | 
stocks of home furnishings were equal 
to 2 months’ sales, against an average 
of 2.4 in 1948-49. Building materia 
are down to 2.4 months’ sales fron 
2.5. Automotive and food - stock 
are a bit below the 1948-49 aye, 
age. General-merchandise stores hay 
brought their stocks almost back to th 
1948-49 ratio. 

Business inventories fell to 69.3 billion 
on July 1, down 600 millions. 

Business demand for raw materials an( 
finished goods is better. The textik 
industry is receiving large orders, De 
partment stores are ordering goods a 
a rate that is 15 per cent above lay 
year. 

Production costs are rising. Workers i 
the electrical and packing industri 
are pressing new wage demands clos 
after the steel settlement. 

Prices rose at wholesale in the w 
ended August 5, the fourth strai 
increase. Cotton, print cloth, burla 
wheat and barley were up. 

Confidence in the outlook for busi 
has been helped by the reduction 
inventories and by the effect of 
steel strike in stretching out the d 
fense boom. It is now sure that the 
will be a carry-over of unfilled d 
mand for military goods, constructio 
machinery and equipment, autos 
some other goods from 1952 to 195) 
There should be fewer soft spots 
demand and prices in coming month 
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When a 6-ton jet shoots 7 miles up, its precision-smooth 
turbine blades make it go — keep it flying. 

A twenty-five-thousandths of an inch of metal is care- 
fully ground off the forged blades by a Norton jet-blade 
grinder! What’s more, another one to fifteen ten- 
thousandths of an inch of metal is smoothed off when 

blades are polished by Behr-Mannimg coated abrasives. 

eae O S eC This “close shave” makes jets fly fast... and safely. 

Me, Precision grinding and finishing are vital not only to the 
entire aircraft industry but also to every metal-working 


beer plant. As the world’s largest manufacturers of abrasives 
Ppeat S a V S and abrasive products, Norton and Behr-Manning con- 
ily | stantly develop new products that help all industries 


™ reach higher quality standards. 
erage * > 
teriak I } ) a es eC ts NORTON makes abrasives, grinding wheels, refractories, Norbide 
from grain and molded products, grinding and lapping machines, non-slip 
stocks floors. Norton Company, Main Office and Works, Worcester 6, Mass. 
hn BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 
m specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning 
to the Corporation, Division of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 
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CLARENCE J. GREEN, designer DR. N. E. OGLESBY, 23 years 
of the new Norton grinder in Behr-Manning Research, 
for generating the com- _holdspatents on"SPEED-WET” 
pound contour of jetengine Discs,"RESINALL”, “RESIN- Gilaking better products fo make other products better 
blades, has been a specialist IZED”, and “DURABONDED” 

in cam grinding for 28 years. Coated Abrasives. 


NORTON - BEHR-MANNING 


QWNORTONY 











EVER PEOPLE WORK 


noise also works; destroying efficiency, 
multiplying errors, piling up overtime. 


That’s why— 


WRITE NOW for free copy of the informative booklet, 
“25 Answers to Questions on Sound Conditioning.” 

The Celotex Corporation, Dept. USR-82, 120 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. In Canada, Dominion Sound 
Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


Acousri-Crrorex 


TRADE MARK U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ua Ct 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 





Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ...WITHOUT CHARGE 


I I I I I ee i re i | 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of “U. S$. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons listed below: 
CL) If possible send the August 15, 1952 issue. 





Sender 


Address 
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YOU CAN soon get an_ informal 
conference with a tax official if yoy 
do not agree with an Internal Revenye 
agent on the amount of your tax liabjj. 
ity. The Bureau of Internal Revenue sets 
up procedures under which tax-payers 
can obtain such conferences. The regula. 
tions go into effect after reorganization 
of district offices, now completed in the 
Illinois and New York City districts, 


* * * 


YOU CAN get information about 

the policies and procedures of the 
Renegotiation Board from a pamphlet 
just issued. The pamphlet, entitled “The 
Facts of Renegotiation: What It Is, How 
It Works,” may be obtained from the 
Information Office, Renegotiation Board, 
Washington 25, D.C., or from regional 
offices of the Beard. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use copper and 

aluminum for decorative purposes 
in the manufacture of consumer goods, 
The restriction on such use of the two 
metals is dropped by the National Pro- 
duction Authority. NPA makes clear, 
however, that no increase is made in 
allocations of copper and aluminum for 
manufacturing. 


* * * 


YOU CAN put more protective fin- 

ishes on machine tools. NPA te- 
vokes its order of last April that limited 
the use of paint and other finishes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard price ceilings 


in fixing your charges in connection 
with the storing, handling and warehous- 
ing of raw cotton. Ceilings are suspend- 
ed by the Office of Price Stabilization. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from the Govem- 

ment a report on the financial opera 
tions of the country’s retail and whole 
sale corporations. The Federal Trade 
Commission and the Securities and Ex 
change Commission issue a combined 
study giving information on the 1950 
and 1951 income, assets, liabilities and 
stockholders’ returns of U.S. companies. 
Copies of the publication, “Quarterly 
Financial Report, U. S. Retail and Whole- 
sale Corporations, 1950-51,” are avail 
able at either agency. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now import fin into the 

United States. NPA authorizes re 
sumption of private imports of tin. Re 
ports of receipts, shipments and inver 
tories must be made to NPA. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


m™ YOU CANNOT, as an employer, be 

required to defend yourself against 
, union’s charges of unfair labor prac- 
jices if the union, when making the com- 
plaint, has not complied with the Taft- 
Hartley Act’s provisions on filing non- 
Communist affidavits and financial re- 
ports. In overruling the National Labor 
Relations Board, a circuit court of appeals 
holds that a union must be in full com- 
pliance with the Taft-Hartley filing rules 
when it places unfair-practice charges 
with the Board. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to upset a 
union victory in a bargaining elec- 
tion by stbmitting evidence to NLRB 
that the union lost its majority standing 
in your plant between the time of voting 
ad certification of the results by the 
Board. In one case NLRB upholds the 
bargaining rights of a union despite such 
evidence offered by the employer. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT prevent the Gov- 

ernment from going into your sav- 
ings account in a bank to get the money 
to cover your unpaid income tax lia- 
bility. A circuit court of appeals de- 
cides that a bank’s rule that a savings- 
account depositor must present his pass- 
book in making withdrawals does not 
ba a Government’s distraint against 
a savings account for the depositor’s 
unpaid taxes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get an export li- 

cense to ship goods to Austria un- 
lss you present with your application 
a import identification number from 
that country. The Office of International 
Trade of the Commerce Department re- 
minds exporters that this requirement 
must be complied with. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under a new rule 

of the Civil Aeronautics Board, fail 
_ fo report to the agency on any accident 

# a plane that you own or operate 
ausing damage of $100 or more to the 
plane. This figure is established by CAB, 
elective September 28, in requiring re- 
f nonearrier aircraft accidents 
where no one is injured. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
tre based upon decisions and rulings of 
ourts and Government bureaus. In making 
heir decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
ny facts which, for reasons of space, can- 

be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
VorLp REpoRT, on written request, will 
fer interested readers to sources of this 
basic: material. 
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THE FAVORITE IN YOUR GLASSES 


Look no further for a winning 
bottled in bond bourbon. Choose 
CHURCHILL and you'll enjoy 
a full-flavored distinguished 


Kentucky favorite. 


FLEISCHMAN) 
CHURCHILL 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


100 PROOF »« THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION +» OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 








NETHERLAND or TERRACE 


tin CINCINNATI 
you'll like the 





TPTLANZZ 


When in Cincinnati, your best bet is the 
friendly Netherland or Terrace Plaza Hotel. 


HOTEL 


You'll feel "at home” with the 
perfect service, the most 
modern accommodations, 
and excellent food. 


Unexcelled facilities 
for business gatherings 
of all kinds. 


% 
John G. Horsman, General Manager 
9g 


Owned and operated by Thos. Emery's Sons, Inc 
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. organs? 


MODERN mimeographing pro- 
duces them at small cost. 


Send for free information. Simply 
check any of the items below for full 
details. 

() Newspaper Stencil Sheet with guide 
lines for 2 or 3 column pages. 

() Lettering Guides & Styli for head- 
lines and drawings. 

() Professional Illustrations. Books 
containing hundreds of easy-to- 
trace illustrations. 

() Colored Inks for more eye-appeal. 

() Special Inks for fast mimeograph- 
ing on both sides of paper. 

A. B. Dick mimeographs are for use 

with all makes of suitable stencil dupli- 

cating products. 

Mail this Complete Ad to: 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UN-852-M 


5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


Name. 
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“Well, Gentlemen, 
we're still in business 


...now that we can still get stainless steel 
quality with Kepublic’s Enduro Type 450” 


Here is good news for you manufac- 
turers and distributors who depend 
on stainless steel for beauty, strength 
and efficiency in your products. 


Generally, there is mo reason why 
current restrictions on nickel should 
deprive your products of stainless steel 
quality. Many items formerly made 
from 18-8 types can still enjoy the 
advantages that only stainless steel 
can give ... by converting easily to 
Republic Enduro Type 430. 








This Type 430, with a 28-year-old VISIBLE METAL PARTS, including hardware, 

: : : H shelves, fasteners, and trim of this popular 
history of successful applications, 1S refrigerator, are largely Enduro Type 430, 
noted for its effective resistance to assuring long satisfaction to owners. 


corrosion .. . its high yield strength 
. its ease of fabrication. 


Above all, its very “Quality” appear- 
ance... whether brand-new or many 
years old... makes your product 
appeal particularly to millions of 
quality-conscious buyers. 


In short, stainless steel has built-in''sell’’! 


Why don’t you talk it over with a 
Republic Steel Metallurgist? He’ll be 
glad to help you if your product is 
one of the many in which the cur- 
rently available Type 430 can help 





SINKS ARE BASIC in the array of kitchen 


maintain stainless steel quality. Just appliances. Attractive Type 430 stainless 
sinks like this have helped revolutionize 
drop a note to REPUBLIC STEEL CorpP., tides Gacer. 


Alloy Steel Division, Massillon, Ohio 
or General Offices, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


REPUBLIC 





UNUSUALLY GENEROUS use of Type 430 
stainless, for trim, control panels, handles, 
deep well cooker shell, oven and broiler 
parts, etc., make this kitchen range hand- 
some, but not hard to care for. 
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>> The old familiar storm signals are out again in France..... 

Confidence in the franc has taken a sudden, swift dive. Again there is a 
rush out of francs into gold. This has happened many times since the end of the 
war, many times in the last 30 years. But it's the first time it's happened 
since Antoine Pinay became Premier early last March. 

The key is French prices. They are starting up again for the first time 
since March. The whole Pinay experiment for saving the franc is based on sta- 
bilizing prices. Pinay had managed to talk down prices and talk up confidence. 
But scare psychology is never far beneath the surface in France. 

Delicate situation can develop, if French prices continue to move upward. 

















>> So much of the Pinay program depends on what happens to French pfices..... 

Gold hoarding is promoted when prices go up. Pinay policy is to get gold 
out of hoards, put it to useful work. Too much of France's considerable liquid 
assets lie useless--that in a country needing to modernize plant and methods. 

Wages of union labor are linked to the cost of living. So that, if prices 
trend upward over a period, wages must go up, too. 

Wheat price--key agricultural price in France--is to be stabilized. But 
only as long as other prices don't go up. So that's in jeopardy, too. 

Borrowing by the French Government will become more difficult if prices go 
up and confidence in the franc is undermined again. Recent Pinay loan was 
pretty successful. But more borrowing will be necessary, especially now that 
it's realized that U.S. aid will be smaller than expected earlier. 

Taxes presumably will have to be increased if borrowing fails. However, 
Pinay holds to his original aim: No higher taxes but more efficient collection 
of present taxes. His business support depends on no higher taxes. 

Exports have not been going any too well. If French internal prices go up, 
price tags of exports must reflect the trend, making sales more difficult. 

Imported raw materials will rise in price if the franc weakens further. 

All in all, what happens to prices is crucial to the Pinay plans. 





























>> French prices are notoriously flighty. The price calm of the Pinay regime 
bas been most unusual. Inflation has been the usual thing in France for years. 
Inflation has sapped the initiative of French workers, undermined their 
Savings, made them spend fast, reduced their standard of living. 
Inflation has made French businessmen look for the quick profit and duck 








the tax collector. Profits have gone mainly into owners' pockets, too little 
into modernization of plant and into new machinery, especially in small firms. 
A return of inflation in France will mean a renewal of that hopeless mess. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 









Against this background, it's easier to understand the forlorn succession 
of weak French governments, the patchwork attempts they have made to set matters 
right. Pinay has had to buck what is a tradition of inflation. It's no easy job, 





































>> All is not black for Pinay. France has great economic strength. Real 
problem is to put Frenchmen in a mood to use it. 

Basic industries and facilities are in pretty good shape. Steel, coal, 
cement, chemicals, oil refineries, electric power, rail transport, harbor facil- 
ities have been extensively rebuilt or expanded during the last four years. 
That's where much U.S. dollar aid has gone, directly or indirectly. 

The colonies, especially in North Africa, are great storehouses of raw 
materials. Much capital is needed for their further development. 

Food is no problem for the French. They grow most of what they need. 








>> Despite basic economic strength, the French situation has certain funda- 
mental weaknesses, too. Some of these can't be easily overcome. 

Many basic raw materials must be imported. The French Union is short on 
oil, cotton, wool, rubber, sulphur, copper, paper pulp. Coal has to be brought 
in from Germany and the U.S. To buy all these necessities, France must sell 
more exports or else live on U.S. handouts. 

Another thing, Frenchmen are not working as hard as they might. Their 
work day is among the shortest in Europe. Frenchmen are pensioned off at a 
relatively early age (Sometimes at 50). Social-security charges are high. 

Mostly, the French seem to be overwhelmed by the size of the job facing 
them. They complain that France can't do everything at once--rearm, reconstruct, 
rehouse the population, re-equip industry, carry out social reforms. 

Pinay's real job is restoring Frenchmen's confidence in themselves. 

















>> In Britain, too, there's discouragement about the way things are going..... 

The Churchill Government seems to be running out of ideas about how to 
bring Britain to the point where she can pay her own way in the world. Auster- 
ity and more austerity is the only answer given. That's discouraging. 

Letters in the British press show that frustrated British businessmen are 
asking if everything possible is being done with what is at hand. 

Question is, can British productivity be increased? Since little capital 
is available for new plant and machinery, can't the more modern plants be better 
utilized? More double-shift operation is suggested. Unit costs then should go 
down. Materials flow would be improved. Industrial power load would be spread 
out (power shortages plague British industry occasionally). 

Sounds good. But double shift means more workers are needed. Labor is 
short (except in textiles). Housing shortage prevents moving many workers. 



































>> But productivity of present workers could undoubtedly be increased. 

Labor-management productivity teams have been picking up ideas in the U.S. 
for four years. Little is known as to whether these ideas have been put into 
practice. It is known that productivity of British iron founders and steel 
casters has been greatly increased. Also, unit costs have been reduced in the 
making of furniture, wool weaving, the packaging of foods. 

But general impression is that much more could be done in British industry, 
especially in improving internal layout and materials flow in plants. 
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"Business hac picked up 
since we ait conditioned the store” 


@ Once you've conditioned your air— warmed 
or cooled it—you have to bring it into the 
room. Those Kno-Draft Air Diffusers in the 
ceiling do this without drafts, assuring an even 
temperature over the entire floor. Another fea- 
ture: Kno-Draft is adjustable after installation. 
You can keep your high comfort level even if 
you change your layout. Kno-Draft Air Dif- 
fusers make good air conditioning better—give 
stores, offices, factories, even homes a bigger 
return on the air conditioning investment. The 
Kno-Draft people have been “engineering air” 
for over twenty years—air diffusion, air purifi- 
cation, air recovery—and their know-how can 
be very helpful. Just outline your problem to 
W. B. Connor Engineering Corporation, 
Danbury, Connecticut. 
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adjustable air diffusers 











It hag— ahd ite due 
ac much to ait diffusion 
as to ait conditioning” 


















(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 
















EXPERIENCE FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HAT EXPERIENCE is needed for the Presidency? 
Governor Stevenson has been at the head of the 
government of a populous state for four years. He has 
been a corporation lawyer and for a time an assistant to 
the Secretary of the Navy specializing in legal matters. 
He has had an opportunity to serve the Department of 
State in connection with the early organization work of 
the United Nations and he has served our government 
a few weeks abroad on an economic mission. He has the 
reputation of being a wise counsellor and, as governor, 
a good administrator. 

General Eisenhower served as the top executive of 
the largest expeditionary force ever assembled in the 
world—army, navy and air. He was entrusted not only 
with the campaign in North Africa but with the Nor- 
mandy invasion and the allied conquest of Europe. 

Such a post has long since ceased to be “military” in 
the old sense of the word. Today the head of a vast mili- 
tary establishment does not himself lead troops in the 
field—he has field commanders for that purpose. He 
does not become involved in the details of every-day 
tactics. His task is planning and over-all administra- 
tion. Basically, it means organizing and coordinating 
the operations of huge numbers of men in addition to 
the important business of getting millions of tons of 
supplies to the front at the right time. He must know 
how to pick capable subordinates and how to delegate 
responsibility, and yet how to supervise a big job in- 
volving a complexity of problems, the most important 
of which is to conserve the lives of millions of our youth 
by keeping casualties to the minimum. 

But this is not all. In an inter-allied operation such 
as was called for in the invasion of the continent of Eu- 
rope, it was necessary for the commander-in-chief of 
allied forces to be a diplomat, a kind of secretary of 
state abroad. For he had to deal with the heads of for- 
eign governments—our allies—and carry on all the deli- 
cate negotiations involving sensitive questions of sov- 
ereignty and national pride to say nothing of obtain- 
ing such “cooperation” under the trying circumstances 
of war itself. It was this quality of experience which 
prompted our allies unanimously to call him back to 
service to head the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


What can one infer from that experience? That 
here is a rigid mind, a so-called “military mind”, an in- 
flexible mind, a mind that merely gives orders and 
hands down the dictum to subordinates? 

Not in modern war. For it must be a mind that is 
agile, flexible, broad-gauged, able to adjust to rapidly 
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changing circumstances, and, above all, a mind that un- 
derstands human relationships at the level of the foot 
soldier as well as in the foreign offices of our allies. 

Primarily it must be a mind of sound judgment— 
something Divine Providence has not seen fit to con- 
fine to any one type or class of citizens or to any one 
occupation or profession. 

That same requirement is even more important in 
fulfilling the duties entrusted to the President of the 
United States. For the Constitution gives him the title 
as well as the responsibility of serving as the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, Navy and Air Force. To- 
day we are spending the greater part of our national 
budget for military purposes. This may average about 
$50,000,000,000 for the next several years. How shall we 
know what is “adequate”? How shall we check up on 
the varying estimates which the armed services are 
constantly offering? 


Clearly, the greatest need of the times is sound 
judgment as applied to the ever-increasing demands for 
military expenditure. This is the key not only to tax 
reduction but to a balanced economy in which prosper- 
ity must not be dependent on armament production. 

That’s a “peacetime” or “cold war” need, to be sure, 
but supposing in the next few years we are dragged into 
a world war? The experience it ‘would be desirable for 
a President to have in such an emergency is exactly the 
kind that General Eisenhower has had. 

For this reason it would appear to be a mistake for 
the Democratic Party’s stump speakers to pursue the 
line of attack they have already begun—that General 
Eisenhower is ineligible for the presidency because 
he’s a “military man.” 

A President today, to be successful, must understand 
human behavior, human aspirations, and human rela- 
tionships, not only with respect to our own people but 
among other peoples of the world as well. For that, in 
essence, is the art of leadership in modern government. 

An extremist, an egotist, a stubborn, inflexible, ar- 
bitrary man guided by considerations of political ad- 
vantage and seeking constantly the support of pressure 
groups will not make a good President. 

A conciliatory, modest, self-effacing, humble man 
whose concept of simple honesty and justice does not 
end where politics begins, a man who has faced big 
responsibilities, a man who understands that the most 
progress is made by evolution and that government was 
never intended as the master of the people, but its ser- 
vant, can make a good President of the United States. 
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Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under Supervision of the U. §. Government —©Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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_” LARGEST SELLING 
* KENTUCKY WHIskey 


THE OLD SUNNY BROOK COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

















